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Teaching the 


Gifted Child 


By JoHN A. SExsON, Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena, California 


*““CLUCK-CLUCK INN” 
**SCRATCHFOOT RANCH”’ 


WPIPECIAL provision has been made in the 
Pasadena city schools for the education of 
groups of children who possess more than 
the average mental endowment. These 
classes have been conducted for a consider- 
able period of time and have passed beyond what might 
be called the experimental stage. By this we mean 
that we now take it for granted that there will be 
selected each year enough children with intelligence 
quotients above 125, according to the Binet test, to 
fill classes representing grades one to six. Pupils are 
recruited for these classes from all sections of the 
city and areselected by a special examiner who secures 
from the regular classroom teacher reports of children 
who display exceptional ability in their classes and 
who, in the opinion of the teachers, are likely candi- 
dates for these ‘‘well-endowed”’ groups. 

These classes are housed in one of our elementary 
school buildings where there are also regular classes, 
in order that these children may not be removed from 
the normal environment which should surround the 
child in any normal social situation. The transporta- 
tion of children who live out of walking distance from 
the schools where these classes are 


maintained is 


The problem of the mentally gifted 
child in the public school curriculum 
1s demanding increased attention. Dr. 
Sexson, under whose superintendency 
these children are being provided for, 
says that they need special teaching 
technic, equipment for creative effort, 
and an opportunity for healthy co-oper- 
ation with their peers. 

Although every class has children 
of high intelligence quotient, we are 
allowing them to be retarded, ¢o become 
behavior problems, sometimes delin- 
quents. The Pasadena classes for gifted 
children are now proving their value 
in the advanced rating of pupils in 
junior high school; an even more en- 
couraging result is the leadership of 
these children in their discharge of 
social obligations. Dr. Sexson’s article 
has wide implications. 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION ON 


furnished by the Board of Education either by the 
operation of school busses or by means of street-car 
transportation books purchased by the school district 
and distributed to the children. 

These classes grew out of the conviction that chil- 
dren showing exceptional mental ability were not likely 
to be challenged intellectually in the regular course of 
study unless they were accelerated to classes beyond 
the suitable social level. Therefore, in order to place 
these children with exceptional ability in a challenging 
intellectual situation and at the same time retain for 
them social characteristics at their own social levels, 
these special classes were established. The goal of 
these classes, as phrased by the supervisor, is that of an 
integrated personality foreach child. Quoting further 
from this supervisor, to reach these goals some of the 
specific end-points are: 


1. Physical hygiene through: Habits of rest and 
relaxation (pupils in each group rest for half an 
hour daily on cots in a rest room provided for the 
purpose); cleanliness; luncheon diet; physical and 
mental freedom; a wholesome and happy school 
atmosphere; and wholesome recreation. 
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CONSTRUCTING A CALIFORNIA MISSION HOME 


2. Educational hygiene through: Mastery of tool 
subjects; gathering, organizing and evaluating 
data to carry on their unit of work; finishing tasks 
begun; and creative expression. 

3. Mental hygiene through: Facing facts squarely; 
giving and receiving impersonal criticism; gaining 
self-reliance; training in clear and accurate think- 
ing, avoiding rationalization; speaking with prep- 
aration and extemporaneously; exercising men- 
tally through creative self-expression. 


4. Social hygiene through: Co-operating with indi- 
viduals and the group (the only competition in 
which they are ordinarily interested is, competition 
with one’s self); appreciating the work and per- 
sonality of others, and the interdependence of 
individuals upon each other, the group and peo- 
ples of other countries (world-mindedness); and 
through creating interests which lead to a proper 
use of leisure time. 


The rooms in which these classes are conducted are 
normal classrooms. The furniture and equipment is 
somewhat different from that provided for regular 
classes. Individual tables and chairs are provided 
and these are grouped informally about the room. 
Two long tables and a workbench are added to the 
regular classroom equipment in order that the children 
may have opportunity for such projects as are 
incidental to the program of instruction provided 
for them. 

Within these classes an effort is made to see that 
each pupil becomes an active participating member of 
this group. He shares in the choice of the unit of 
work which is to be studied, and in the planning of the 


work to be done with reference to the subject studied. 
He assists in the control of conduct through group 
reaction, and he takes part, under the guidance of the 
teacher, in those group conferences which have to do 
with the evaluation of results which the group, work- 
ing together, have achieved in connection with the task 
upon which they have been engaged. 

In general, an activity program is followed. Units 
of work are chosen from the fields of industrial arts or 
social science. The curriculum grows out of the unit 
of work. Criteria employed for guiding the choice as 
to the unit of work are: 


1. Does it meet the needs and interests of the child, 
interests relative to the adult world? 

2. Does it lead to broader and deeper interests? 

3. Does it give opportunity for many kinds of activity 
and so provide for individual differences? 


4. Does it lead to other desirable activities? 
5. Does it stimulate the use of skills? 
6. 


Does it provide opportunity for the development 

of desirable habits and attitudes such as co-opera- 

tion, responsibility, perseverance, orderliness, self- 

control and love of learning? 

7. Does it utilize the child’s interest in his environ- 
ment and give him a sense of relationship to it? 

8. Does it lead to a tolerant understanding of other 
peoples of the world? 

9. Does it stimulate interests which lead to a proper 
use of leisure time? 


Some idea of the projects utilized in connection with 
these groups may be obtained from a very brief 
inventory of some of the work which has been under 
way during the past year. First and second grades 
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have been engaged in conducting a ranch which. is 
known to them as “Scratchfoot Ranch.’ On this 
ranch they have chickens, raise vegetables and flowers, 
build a ranch house, and are carrying on those 
activities which would be characteristic of such a project 
managed by children of that age. 

The third and fourth grades have devoted their time 
to a study of the citrus fruits, an industry with which 
Southern California is very familiar. In the course 
of this study they have bought, planted, irrigated, 
cultivated and fertilized an orange tree, and have 
delved deeply into the conduct of the industry 
throughout the community. 

The third group, fourth and fifth grades, have been 
engaged in the study of wool. They bought the raw 
wool, manufactured their blankets after the primitive 
fashion, studied the wool industry and through 
direct personal correspondence gained contact with 
many different countries and many different individ- 
uals of reputation and standing throughout all the 
countries of the world. 

The fifth and sixth grades, or the oldest group, 
centered their interest on the problem of transporta- 
tion. They went back to the earliest modes of trans- 
portation at the dawn of history and followed through 
to the present time the marvelous story of man’s 
conquests in the advance of transportation. 

At the end of the year each group summarizes and 
organizes the year’s work, such summary usually 
taking the form of a play or a pageant. Besides 
writing the text for this play or pageant, they make 
their own costumes, scenery, stage properties and 


very often compose the music which accompanies it. 

‘No provision is made for recitation. In this con- 
nection the recitations have been supplanted by discus- 
sions. Textbooks are displaced by reference books, 
and first-hand information, direct from the source 
where these materials originate, is substituted for the 
descriptive material characteristic of the usual text- 
book. Children are permitted to think through and 
solve their own problems. They are allowed the 
privilege of making mistakes and are given the stimu- 
lation and growth which comes from seeing these 
mistakes forthemselves and devising out of their own 
ingenuity and originality those procedures which 
will correct mistakes. 

Creative self-expression is the essential factor which 
makes the treatment accorded these children in these 
classes a real mental-hygiene program for children of 
superior mental endowment. The creative outlets 
most utilized are music, verse, dramatics and art. 

Quoting again from the supervisor, we have that 
statement of Dr. Burnham’s, ‘“‘A Task—A Flan— 
Freedom.”’ ‘‘Freedom with responsibility. Think- 
ing, planning, struggling, mind reacting on mind, 
in a social group for the completion of a common task 
of their own choosing; this is the education these 
children receive.” 

In leaving the elementary schools these children may, 
upon their election and that of their parents, transfer to 
classes for similar types of children which are conducted 
in one of the junior high schools. Here the objective 
is to developin these pupils powers of making indepen- 
dent investigations and doing creative work. The effort 


IN THE PAGEANT OF TRANSPORTATION, THE PHARAOH INSPECTS THE WORK OF BUILDING HIS TOMB 
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is to develop these children into leaders who will be 
strong in purposeful activitity, organizing ability and 
forceful character, and who possess the ability to in- 
vestigate and select real values. 

In teaching these classes in the junior high school no 
attempt has been made to break away from the junior 
high school organization as it is regularly established 
inthe city. The classes take the same subjects, cover 
the same subject-matter, and have their time divided 
on approximately the same schedule as the other classes. 


CHILDHOOD 


careful study of results under the method of treatment 
in the junior high school seems to show that these 
students are greatly superior in ability and in their 


knowledge of this material to those pupils who have 
gone through the regular classes. This would naturally 
follow the fact that they are by nature children of 
superior mental ability; but at the same time it in- 
dicates that the usual objectives of the schools in the 
matter of subject-matter attainment, are helped rather 
than hindered by this way of learning. At theend of the 


PICKING AND WEIGHING THEIR OWN FIGS ON THE RANCH 
THEY CONDUCT 


They are not special classes in the sense that they are 
established in a different organization or upon a differ- 
ent basis from theschool at large. However, from the 
standpoint of methods and development of subject- 
matter, they arespecial classes. Projects are used exten- 
sively in these junior high school groups. French, for 
instance, is taught in connection with the study of 
French life. 

It would seem unnecessary to go into more detail in 
connection with these classes other than to say that 


tenth year,twenty-one children from these junior high 
school classes, having completed their tenth year work 
only, are rated as good or better than the average of the 
thirteenth or Freshman year of the junior college. 

It is interesting also to note that these children take 
a very active part in the extra-curricular activities of 
the school, holding most of the important and responsi- 
ble.offices and discharging in a very satisfactory and 
striking manner the social obligations of good citizen- 
ship. 
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The White House Conference on 


s|0 generation of children in America has 
ever known such poverty as the generation 
7 which is now attending our elementary 
¥f\| schools. America’s children are not poor 
in the things which money ordinarily may 
buy, fee no children have ever been better provided 
for. But no generation of children in America 
has been so starved for the things which money 
ordinarily does not buy. President Hoover, observ- 
ing the increase in this poverty, had the vision to 
understand the cumulative dangers of it, and took 
action. He called together in July, 1929, a group 
of people to consider a program, national in scope, 
which would be an instrument to safeguard the 
birthright of normal childhood for America’s coming 
citizenry. Out of that meeting developed the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 

What about this poverty which has starved too 
many of America’s children, and what about the 
part of the White House Conference in enriching 
it? The poverty which threatens thousands of 


Child Health and Protection 


By Ray LyMan Wivsur, United States Secretary of the Interior 


No national development in education in our 
history has approached, in scope and signifi- 
cance, President Hoover's White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and _ Protection. 
Including representatives, as committee heads, 
from the fields of health, mental and physical, 
the schools, labor, and parental education, the 
second meeting held at Washington simultane- 
ously with our publication of this article, marks 
the culmination of over a year’s work on the 
part of some eleven hundred men and women 
actively interested in child care. 

When the White House Conference asked 
what phase of its work might profitably be 
presented in AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, we sug- 
gested teacher participation. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, the Chairman of the President's Confer- 
ence, explains the part America’s teachers may 
play. Dr. Wilbur's understanding of the child 
spirit will be of deep interest to our readers. 


children grows out of the shifts and changes in our 
civilization as it whirls forward faster and faster 
and faster,and more and more mechanically. The 
White House Conference seeks to determine its 
specific causes, and propose remedies. 

This modern age has done away with drudgery. 
It has brought immeasurable comfort. Progress 
is illustrated in a comparison of today’s water supply 
secured through the swift turn of a faucet with the 
old days when water had to be fetched from the well. 
Something may be said for the value of an upbring- 
ing in the old life; the hardships, of which older 
people brag in conversations, beginning, ‘‘When 
I was your age—,’’ made strong and virile men 
and women, and helped to form sound character 
in the children of their day. It must be remembered, 
however, that in that world of environmental dis- 
cipline and character-building hardships, many of 
the weakest lost out and the fit who survived were 
often damaged. A visit to any ancient cemetery 
offers mute testimony in the number of small graves 
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that ignorance, insufficient or unwise care of mothers, 
or poverty, or inadequate medical service, or poor 
water or milk supply, took a ghastly toll of child 
lives. 

At the same time much can be said against today’s 
progress, for with shorter hours, lighter work and 
crowded centers, new social problems have devel- 
oped. Many blessings, perhaps in disguise, which 
the voungsters of former days knew have disappeared 
in grease and grime, and speed and pressure. The 
neat machinery of today’s easy living permits America 
to serve childhood in better hospitals, medical and 
public health service. But a life in which children 
develop by pressing an electric button or pushing 
a lever deprives them of the right of discovery, 
of original thinking, of resourcefulness. This is 
poverty of opportunity for development and train- 
ing. All these general philosophical problems have 
been studied in practical ways by the White House 
Conference. 

Perhaps most unfortunate among the _ specific 
deprivations of modern childhood in the United 
States is the almost old-fashioned privilege of getting 
acquainted with nature. Most of the grandfathers 
of pupils now in school understood about birds’ 
nests. They could tell a robin’s egg from a blue- 
bird’s egg. They knew when huckleberries were 
ripe. They could tell in what sort of weather brook 
trout or bass would be biting. Best of all, they 
could wander for hours in the woods, with time 
to think, to study out ahout people, to work out 
their own scale of values. Even many of their 
fathers had these opportunities, each of them more 
important than the thing itself in that it was a part 
of a whole world of information and experience. 
In a life out of doors, children, whose minds are 
acute but who mature slowly, have time to think 
things out, to learn what their own and others’ rights 
are, and to insist hardily on respect for those rights. 

Teday the total juvenile population of the United 
States numbers about 43,000,000. Vast numbers 
of children live in places where there is not a bird’s 
nest within miles, where if they step off their twenty- 
foot lot they are encroaching on the property of 
someone else, where they may not bat their balls, 
where they may not have a pet, where they may not 
even yell. Children of today are. fenced in with 
DON'T—STOP—OUIT, and it is ten times harder 
to teach them the differences between private and 
public property. 

The contrast goes farther. In former days, chil- 
dren got pretty dirty, but it all came off in the old 
swimming hole. Nowadays children are exposed 
to grit and cinders which tend to settle in their 
lungs. In the old days they worked alongside 
their fathers inthe field, or their mothers in the house, 
and knew a companionship that it is difficult to 
achieve in these times of commuting and electric 
washing machines. In the old days they were 


free from noise and nerve-racking bustle. Now, 
even in those erstwhile quiet country districts, there 
is the rush of traffic on the increasing number of 
state and country roads, and the attendant dust 
and risk to children wandering from the watchful 
guardianship of their mothers. 

The result of all these changes in the environment 
of childhood is the necessity to find ways to offset 
the losses to children which come with modern 
improvements and the steady exodus from the farms 
to the city. It becomes the business of America 
to use the best of today for her children’s good, 
and to save or compensate for the best of yesterday. 
Children want and need the old feeling of partner- 
ship, of usefulness, of responsibility, but nowadays 
for the most part we keep them at trivial tasks 
and hire the work done. Sympathy and intelligence 
are required to fill in this gap in the growth of the 
modern child. 

By growth is not meant a neat line of A’s on a 
report card, or another inch of height measured 
by the school yardstick. It means something that 
transcends systems, methods, petty details. Growth 
means everything that actually goes into the life 
of the child. It may not be measured in dollars, 
or in fine buildings, or in the number of days or 
hours when the child is at his best. His growth 
must be measured by the fundamental change in 
him, the depth of his feeling, the fineness of his 
sensibilities, the direction of his progress, the abiding 
quality of his character. It is this growth which 
more and more is being considered as an important 
function and result of education. 

For a generation we have been busy expanding 
our schools to take care of the enormous juvenile 
population. We have succeeded in doing this, 
and we have set up an extensive administrative 
system to handle it. But in the process of this 
rapid expansion many teachers have been drawn 
into our systems of education who have not been 
sufficiently trained and are not sufficiently mature. 
Methods not thoroughly proved have been used. 
A tendency to get tangled up in the machinery, 
or organization or administration of education, 
results in the possibility that human life has been 
injured through the attempt to adjust it to fit the 
machinery. We have been, in my opinion, over- 
organized, over-administered. 

But now that our schools are built, our machinery 
set up, we must not consider them ends in themselves 
but means to an’ end which is reached only when 
we have turned out good and able citizens. Looking 
toward that end we must insist on better trained 
teachers, on a curriculum closer to the needs of every- 
day life, and on methods to bring about the highest 
development of the child’s initiative, individuality 
and sense of personal responsibility. 

The modern teacher tends to work away from 
the machinery of education, that is, the rigid forms 
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of administration and pedagogy, and toward a spir- 
itual interest in the individual child as a possibility 
to be developed normally into~capable, healthful 
and efficient manhood or womanhood. This change 
is a good symptom of renewed vigor in our systems 
of education. 

As part of this life-giving process the modern 
teacher plans a constructive program which is flexible 
enough to do the fair thing by her best students, 
as well as by her poorest. Much energy has been 
devoted to the children who have to be poked and 
pushed academically. As-a result too little time 
has been left in which to help forward the more 
promising children. Progress should be made, and 
is being made toward directing education so that 
the best opportunities may be offered to the best 
students. Educators must, without neglecting those 
who lag, establish a new and aggressive policy for 
the future which above all else looks to the care 
of the body, mind, character and morals of the best 
individuals among America’s youngsters, for it is 
they who are destined to lead the rest. 

This is only one of the forward steps modern 
education is taking as a result of deep shifts in the 
currents of national interests and purposes. Not 
even one may be mentioned without getting back 
to the cornerstone of all citizenship, the home. 
We must emphasize the vital importance of sym- 
pathy and co-operation between the home and the 
school. Each may help or hinder the furtherance 
of the other’s aims, which fundamentally, however 
differently expressed or achieved, are the same; 
healthy, happy, successful children growing into 
healthy, happy, successful adults. For this reason 
it is hardly possible to over-estimate the ‘potential- 
ities of Parent-Teacher Associations when they are 
carried forward sincerely and efficiently. 

So important is this combination of effort for a 
happier and a worthier childhood felt to be that a 
special sub-committee on ‘Co-operation of the 
Home with the School’’ has been appointed as part 
of the White House Conference, which meets in 
Washington in mid-November as the culmination 
of over a year’s work on the part of some eleven 
hundred men and women actively interested in 
child care. 

Teachers of grade school pupils have reason to 
be interested in the work of the entire Conference 
in all its ramifications of medical service, education 
and training, and the care of the handicapped, 
for the studies conducted by these hundreds of 
experts chosen from all over the country have been 
paying special attention to children of the grade 
school age, and the teachers of these children must in 
the majority of instances concern themselves in one 
way or another with all these phases of child care. 

Immediate and personal interest of these teachers, 
however, is centered in the work of the ‘‘Education 
and Training Section,” and particularly in the work 
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of the committee on ‘‘The School Child.’’ This 
committee is composed of two hundred and eighty- 
three members, and is divided into twenty-five 
sub-committees to study the problems of the school 
child in great detail. The committee on ‘‘The 
School Child’ has been investigating the health 
of the children of the United States from five to 
eighteen years of age who are in school, and the 
conditions in the school which affect their health. In 
addition, this committee will draw up an optimum 
program and make recommendations, which will 
be of value to everyone connected with the teaching 
profession as related to children. 

Health, in the interpretation of the White House 
Conference, is defined not only as physical health, 
but in the wider aspect of mental, emotional, social 
and character health. With this concept of health 
the task of the committee on “The School Child” 
has been a stupendous one, but proportionately 
worth while as it has been faithfully discharged. 

Among the sub-committees which have _ been 
gathering facts for the final report of this committee, 
from the service aspect of health in the school, 
are those which have been studying medical service 
in schools; nursing service in schools; dental hygiene. 
in schools; nutrition service in schools; mental 
hygiene in schools; construction equipment, main- 
tenance and sanitation of the school plant; and 
the administration of school health work. From 
the educational standpoint, that is from the stand- 
point of what is being taught and what should be 
taught, sub-committees have been gathering data 
on present procedures in health education in the 
kindergarten, health education in the elementary 
schools, health education in secondary schools, safety 
education, physical education and social hygiene. 

Another sub-committee, working as part of this 
group, is that which will report on summer vacation 
activities of the school child. Teachers are quite 
as well aware as parents, in far too many cases 
better aware than parents, of the effect a properly 
spent summer vacation has upon the growth of a 
child in the academic year which follows it; and 
again I mean by growth and experience something 
deeper than physical changes. 

One of the most important of the sub-committees 
which make up the committee on ‘The School 
Child,’ and of personal interest to educators, is 
that which has been studying the professional train- 
ing of teachers and leaders. In the last analysis 
every educational program depends for its success 
on the teachers, principals, and superintendents. 
The finest program on paper will fail if teachers 
and administrators have not the professional quali- 
fications and interest to ‘‘put it over.”’ 

Other important sub-committees are those ap- 
pointed to investigate health problems in rural 
schools; in Negro schools; in Indian schools; in paro- 
chial schools; in private schools; and those which 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Play Matertals the Chia 


By Harriet M. JoHNson, Director, Nursery School, Bureau of Educational 
Experiments, New York City 


DUCATION used to look with a 
critical eye at children’s play, toler- 
ating it as necessary but not really 
important. We have now swung over 
| to giving it a place in the educational 
process, but there is still the feeling that play 
ought to lead directly into occupations of 
a more serious kind. Using a see-saw board 
is supposed to be a problem in weight and 
balance, pushing a stick under a board dem- 
onstrates physics, block building is the begin- 
ning of mathematics, and community ex- 
cursions teach social science. 

There is certainly no question of the value 
to a child of playing with constructive and 
related materials and of having first-hand 
experiences with the kind and variety of play 
situations that are offered him in present-day 
‘progressive’ homes and schools.. I am sure that 
it will tend to make him an inquiring and experi- 
menting person which is, after all, the first step 
toward being really educated. I do not believe 
that we know anything about the effect of it all 
upon his later understanding of physical and social 
phenomena, of measurement or of space perception. 
Let us drop the fallacious conscientiousness that 
makes us, as teachers, feel that play must be related 
to subject-matter and pretend for the time that we 
are scientists watching some lower form of life in 
our laboratory. Our first responsibility is to find 
out what these child organisms do in the environment 
that is provided for them. 

After they have fairly emerged from what may 
be termed the larva stage, so that they can make 
their way about, we see them experimenting with 
their bodies and exploring their surroundings. Babies 
handle, they taste, they feel with hands and mouths, 
they look and they listen; they creep and walk and 
climb; later they stride, trot, jump, utilizing every- 
thing they can find in their play purpose of activity. 
As we watch, we find many repetitive processes 
going on, sometimes almost like practice, as when 
the child takes all the blocks out of one box and 
puts them into another. The more we observe, 
the more we are convinced that the play of very 
young organisms of this human species we are study- 
ing is characterized by general activity, by repetition 
of the same pattern and by general exploring 
reactions directed toward the physical environment. 
We come to realize also that this physical environ- 
ment must be assumed to include individuals of 


EXAMPLE OF REPETITIVE BLOCK PLACING BY A FOUR-YEAR- 
OLD CHILD 


the same species whom the child investigates much 
as he does inanimate objects, but whose activities 
are in themselves a strong stimulus to action on 
his own part. 

At first we are inclined to consider that the primitive 
activities of childhood are purposeless. These small 
creatures deal very little at first with the playthings 
provided and their span of attention is short. Then, 
as time goes on, we observe that our ‘“‘subjects’’ have 
gradually acquired a remarkable degree of control 
of their own bodies and precision in using their 
hands; that certain habits of busy-ness and self- 
dependence seem to have been established, and that 
there is unmistakable evidence of what can surely 
be called mental activity. So we conclude that 
the play has been biologically important. Further- 
more, if we have made our observations with minds 
open to all impressions, we have seen evidence of 
a high degree of satisfaction, of elation, of joy in 
this early kind of play. 

Continued observation reveals that the larger 
pieces of material now begin to be sought, and not 
just for motor and sensory investigation. Wagons 
are pulled, with or without a load, wheelbarrows 
are trundled and blocks begin to be used as construc- 
tive materials, carrying out in greater detail and 
elaboration the tendency to repetitive placing noted 
earlier. 

At the same time it is observed that many of the 
activities carried on simulate real life situations 
and procedures to which the children have themselves 
been subjected. As the wagons are pulled, train 
sounds are made, passengers are taken aboard; block 
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A RAILROAD STATION, SEEN BY A YOUNG CHILD, TAKES FORM 


IN BLOCK CONSTRUCTION 


piles are given names and serve as representations 
of houses, boats, garages, stoves and beds. In 
short we soon realize that the play materials we place 
in the environment have become tools with which 
the children can reconstruct past experiences, or 
as ‘‘properties’’ which serve them to make more 
real the scenes which they are re-enacting. A 
shelf, an overturned table, a line of blocks, appear 
as a bed, and the performances familiar to mothers 
at bedtime take place. ‘‘I want a drink,’’ ‘Please 
leave the door open,” or long histrionic wails are 
reproduced with a realism that is actually convincing. 
Pails are carried as suitcases, passengers climb 
aboard the train which goes choo-chooing on its way. 
The man with candy passes through the car and a 
porter helps with the luggage at the end of the jour- 
ney. 

With an increase of maturity in observation and 
in powers of mimicry, more ambitious drama is 
attempted, but through it ail certain dominant 
features are common. 
First, actual first-hand 
experiences are taken as 
dramatic material. The 
early efforts have to do 
with the homely matters 
of intimate personal life; 
then come the events 
which have brought the 
individual in contact with 
the world outside his 
home. Second, the dra- 
matic representation in- 
volves the use of the 
impulses noted in the 
immature reactions, the 
motor and sensory ac- 
tivities which are now 
directed to the end of 
living over and intensi- 
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fying the recall of the past. 


Even the 
passengers in a block-built train are 
likely to make train sounds instead of 
keeping to their places and merely imag- 


ining the engine’s progress. The child 
becomes the horse he is remembering, 
and paws and neighs and tosses his head 
even though his role is that of the rider. 
Third, through it all runs and develops 
the social interest, the pleasure in shared 
activities and play schemes, with a lan- 
guage accompaniment which serves as a 
communicating medium and also as an- 
other vehicle for dramatic pleasure. 

We find then that the early child 
play we have observed is actually use- 
ful in development, and that it keeps 
at high level the feeling of well-being 
and of joy which we believe ought to 
characterize childhood. 

We have all seen children whose play did not 
follow such lines as these, who were inactive or 
destructive or quarrelsome or centered upon adults. 
It would seem that there must be factors present 
which determine the course taken. by children’s 
occupations. There are three at least: the play 
materials which are furnished, the adult’s attitude 
toward their use and the arrangement or disposal 
of them in the environment. These three elements 
are so related and so interdependent that the absence 
or misuse of any one may nullify the results we are 
hoping to gain. They represent, however, simple 
conditions. A child must have the tools of his craft 
provided; things with which he can follow out his 
play impulses. He must have them so arranged 
that he can see them as organized and available 
material; blocks on shelves so divided that they 
are conveniently sorted -by sizes, toys on open shelves 
(Continued on page 61) 


MAKING A BOAT. THE BEGINNING OF CO-OPERATIVE PLAY 
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FINDING THE WONDERS OF LIFE 


By JOHN EveERARD DEMEYER 


HE desire for information and for new experiences is natural to mankind 
T regardless of age or condition. From earliest childhood throughout life 

the quest for knowledge and experience is the dominating factor in human 
existence. The fact that the kind of knowledge and experience sought may 
sometimes be of a questionable character does not alter the underlying motive. 
Men have always sought treasures for the thrill they anticipated upon the dis- 
covery or possession of them. The treasures sought may or may not be valuable 
but, nevertheless, the urge to seek goes on. 


The pupil in school is subject to this same desire for information and experi- 
ence. Whether his desires are directed along proper channels or not depends 
largely upon those who have his instruction in charge. If we could attain 
the ideal in education we would so arrange our curriculum and so conduct our 
classes that pupils would seek information with as much enthusiasm as a pros- 
pector digs for gold. Our problems would be simple and the results would be 
the consummation of our fondest hopes. Although the ideal is beyond our 
possibilities we should not lose sight of the fact that all youth demands is that 
its days be filled with pleagurable and worth-while experiences and that work, 
when properly approached, is a distinctly pleasurable experience. Youth is 
impatient of teaching that does not touch its life. Boys and girls must learn 
through experience, and any teaching that does not in some way involve dis- 
covery will be questioned. 


We cannot justify any subject in our curriculum which has not a definite 
bearing upon modern life and modern conditions. We can no longer fall back 
upon the time-worn excuses offered us in our school days for certain subjects 
we were obliged to study. Youth is keener today, we have trained children to 
be so and our reasoning must be keener in proportion. 


The greatest Teacher of all time, whose birthday we celebrate this month, 
taught the most profound lessons in simple language and every lesson was 
definitely brought home to the daily lives of His hearers. His teachings were 
never abstract; they were concrete and definite. None of us, after nineteen 
hundred years, has any doubt in our mind whether those teachings are applicable 
to us or not. Young minds want that kind of teaching, the kind that to them is 
real, definite and concrete, the kind that has a direct bearing upon their lives 
and their experiences. 
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When We Tell the Christmas Story 


By SaAvIE ELIZABETH KIRGAN 


NE of the most remarka- 
hi ble and interesting story- 
tellers to whom I have 
ever listened was a six- 
year-old boy, a member 
of a group of youngsters whom 
I brought into my teachers’ 
story-telling class one day. He 
fashioned marvelous tales, creat- 
ing plots and situations as he 
went, and his technic of presen- 
tation, the manner in which he 
observed all the rules of fine story- 
telling, was perfect.- Dramatic 
ability, use of details, inflection, 
pause, his relationships with his 
audience were superb. In one of 
his stories that morning he said: 

“‘And so the little girl went 
along and along, and after a while 
she noticed that a little dog 
looked at her kind of funny. A 
cat meowed at her, and a little 
goat that was eating grass by a 
fence stopped eating and baaed 
at her! And what do you sup- 
pose wasthe matter?”’ Thechild 
paused with great significance 
and looked at his hearers. Then he continued, 
‘Well, the little girl looked around, and, sir, her 
petticoat was a-showing!”’ 

The detail came with a swift little shock of sur- 
prise to all of us, and-there was a spontaneous ripple 
of laughter. Knowing the small story-teller had 
meant to convey tragedy and not comedy in the 
little girl’s predicament, I checked the laughter as 
quickly as I could, but the harm was done. That 
afternoon when he told the same story to a public- 
speaking class the petticoat event was — missing. 
When I questioned him casually about it later, he 
simply said, ‘‘They laughed too much.” 

Practically all children are expert story-tellers, 
especially in the very young age, before self-con- 
sciousness and conventional manners mar the free- 
dom of childhood. The dramatic instinct is so 
strong in little children, and their imaginations 
run at such wild range that their stories are classic 
creations of vivid imagery. Practically everyone 
knows James Whiicomb Riley’s true-to-life ‘‘Bear 
Story,”’ the one that Alex ‘‘Just maked up his own 
se’f.”’ 


Story-telling does not come quite so freely and 
naturally to all grown-ups, yet the constant cry of 


*““FAIRY TALES.” PAINTED BY SIR JAMES SHANNON 


Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


mothers and teachers, ‘1 do not know how to tell a 
story,’ may be satisfied, for any person can learn 
to present narratives in a manner that is pleasing 
and effective to a child. 

The requirements for effective story-telling, all of 
which can be cultivated, and by following which 
no one can fail, are: 

1. Tell the story in a pleasant and low-pitched 
voice. 

2. Express sympathy and interest. 

3. Select a story suited to the age of the children. 

4. Know your story thoroughly. 

5. Always look straight into the eyes of the children. 

6. Do not force the children to listen, but draw 
them into the story by suggestions of the interesting 
things you are going to tell. 

7. If a child is restless do not, unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary to the welfare of the group, stop the 
story to correct him. 


By a pleasant voice I mean one that is clear and 


soothing to the ear. A few well-chosen exercises 


will not only soften the voice, but will strengthen 
Breathing exercises 


it and make it more flexible. 
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should always be done from the diaphragm instead 
of the chest; if possible get some efficient voice teacher 


to help you with this. However, if this is impossible 
study the sleeping baby and the panting dog, and 
you will see what deep breathing means. Keeping 
this breathing rule in mind, practice the following: 

1. Take a deep breath and let it out by saying 
“a. 

2. Take a deep breath, round the lips, and let 
the breath out by a prolonged ‘‘O”’ as though filling a 
cistern or a great bowl with sound. 

3. Take adeep breath and let it out by saying “‘t”’ 
in a prolonged sound, and at the same time draw 


the finger in a straight line through the air as though . 


marking the line with the ‘‘t’’ sound. 
the voice waver. 


Do not let 


4. Take a deep breath and let it out by saying 
‘‘hark,’’ in as deep a tone as possible. 


5. Practice tongue twisters with clear and accurate 
enunciation. 


After one has selected a story that is suitable to 
the age of the child, the story should be thoroughly 
studied. We are presupposing of course that there 
is time to give to the preparation and that the story 
is to be passed on to the listeners in the best possible 
manner. The teller should literally steep herself 
in the atmosphere of the plot and draw a mental 
image of the geography of the country in which the 
action is laid. Then comes a study of the characters, 
for while the child’s imagination will often bridge 
the gaps and paint the story-people for him, yet the 
effect is far more satisfactory and powerful if the 
teller visualizes the characters and presents them 
as real flesh and blood people. This is especially 
true in the telling of Bible stories. 

It is always well, I think, to outline a story, and 
if one is arranging a long story or a book for presenta- 
tion this is very necessary. In the case of the long 
story or the book one should omit all persons, details 
and incidents not absolutely essential to the narrative. 

The manner in which one begins a story is very 
important. It is an established psychological fact 
that when a speaker walks on the platform the entire 
audience is his. A moment later he may have lost 
it or he may have kept it, depending upon the effect 
of the beginning of his speech. It is the same with a 
story, either written or told; a study of successful 
writers of short stories shows that the beginnings 
of their narratives have been constructed to gain 
the immediate attention of the reader, and action 
and conflict enter the stories just as soon as possible. 
Notice the following beginnings: 


or 


There was commotion in Roaring. It could not 


have been a fight, for in 1850 there was nothing 
novel enough to have called together the entire 
settlement.’’—Brete Harte, ‘‘The Luck of Roaring 
Camp.” 
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“They limped painfully down the bank, and for 
once the foremost of the two men staggered among 
the rough-strewn rocks.’’—Jack London, ‘‘Love of 
Life.”’ 


“In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.'’—Genesis. 


‘“‘Behold a sower went forth to sow.’’— Matthew. 


In telling the story it is necessary to decide just 
how much graphic detail will add to the effect of 
the story. Notice the vivid use of detail in that 
most beautiful of all fairy stories, ‘‘The Mermaid” by 
Hans Christian Andersen: 

“The litthe mermaid left the garden and went 
toward the roaring whirlpools at the back of which 
the witch lived. She had never been that way before; 
no flowers grew there, no seaweed, only the bare gray 
sands stretched toward the whirlpools, which like 
rushing millwheels swirled around, dragging every- 
thing that came within reach down to their depths. 
She had to pass between these boiling eddies, and for 
a long way the only path led over warm bubbling 
mud which the witch called her peat bog.’”’ 

Kipling tells us of the night when Mowgli watch- 
ing with Kaa, the great snake, in the jungle at night, 
hears a fearful scream. In telling the story one 
might say, ‘‘One night when Mowgli was sitting in a 
tree while Kaa was watching the deer trails that 
lead to the river, Mowgli heard something scream.”’ 
But much more powerful is it to say: 

“It was moonlight night in the jungle, and all the 
jungle people were awake. The great white jungle 
flowers were open, and the air was sweet with their 
fragrance. Mowgli, sitting high in the top of a tree, 
listened to the jungle sounds, and _ occasionally 
teased old Kaa who lay across the deer trails that 
ran to the river. Suddenly it seemed that every- 
thing grew strangely still, and then there rang out 
on the night air a cry that froze Mowgli’s blood.”’ 

If the story-teller sees the attention of her audience 
wandering she may regain it by such questions as 
‘‘And then, what do you suppose happened?”’ or “‘At 
that moment a most terrible thing took place.’’ 
Another good method is to tie up what she is telling 
with some familiar experience of the child. For 
instance, she may say, ‘‘Now this little boy was just 
about the size of the little boy with the blue tie on the 
back seat.’’ And the little boy on the back seat 
will wiggle a bit with embarrassed importance, stop 
pinching the boys on either side of him, and take a 
personal interest in the story. 

The rule I have given of never forcing children 
to listen to stories by commands, is one that I adhere 
to with almost never an exception. One winter I 
was asked to tell stories two evenings a week to a 
group of boys in the dormitory of a large state orphan- 
age. There were about one hundred and fifty boys 
in the dormitory, and they were not accustomed to 
such a docile entertainment as listening to a young 
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lady tell stories. I had heard that the older boys 
and many of the smaller ones had treated the idea 
with scorn, but so firmly did I believe in the power 
of the story that I approached the building that 
evening with great enthusiasm. One of the officials 
had offered to go with me and collect the boys, but I 
said I believed it would be better if I went alone. 
However, when I stood in the door of their play- 
room that night, I felt a qualm of uncertainty. 

The boys needed no collecting, for they were appar- 
ently all there, a group playing dominoes noisily 
in a corner, three quarreling over a game, some 
spinning tops, while a few were reading. I looked 
about the room and located three small boys in a corner 
discussing something in a book. I made my way 
to them, and while they looked at me suspiciously, 
one of them said, in answer to my query, that they 
were looking at an invention “to make parachutes 
open better.’’ I professed deep interest, and finally 
one youngster moved over so that I might sit by 
him on a couch, A few other boys drifted over, 
curious about my presence. I told them of an incident 
I knew of a parachute that didn’t open, and then I 
said, “Somehow, that reminds me of another story. 
Would you like to hear it?”? They said they would. 

From that moment the audience was mine; one 
by one the little groups were broken, and at last 


even the most sophisticated ‘‘grown-up’”’ boy in that - 


dormitory had come to join us in our adventures. 
Evening after evening all that winter I came to the 
orphanage to tell stories, and always I found the boys 
waiting for me, eager for what I had to bring. As I 
faced them, driftwood from homes that had gone 
on the rocks, children robbed of the things that every 
child has a right to expect from life, I realized what 
an opportunity and responsibility was mine. I came 
to know and love them all; little Jody with the 
squint eyes and the mop of black hair; tall, lanky 
John, who was kind and thoughtful; ‘‘Peanuts,”’ 
with the baby smile. We wandered in Storyland 
hour after hour, listening to the winding horns in 
Sherwood Forest, sailing with pirates on high seas, 
living in a world that was filled with adventure and 
the sheer joy of living. 

Success in story-telling is a matter of carefully, 
intelligently learning the technic of expression, selec- 
tion of material and approach to the child. Once 
acquired, there is hardly any art so satisfying or of 
such educational import. 


Story References for the Christmas 
Story-Teller 


Selected by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 
‘*The Christmas Gift,’’ Sara Cone Bryant, in ‘New 
Stories to Tell Children.” 
pany. 


Houghton Mifflin Com- 
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‘The Christmas Cake,’’ Maud Lindsay, in ‘‘More 
Mother Stories.’”” Milton Bradley Company. 


“The Story of Christmas,’’ Sara Cone Bryant, in ‘‘How 


to Tell Stories to Children.” Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


“A Legend of Christmas Eve,’’ Sara Cone Bryant, in 
“How To Tell Stories to Children.’’ 
Mifflin Company. 


Houghton 


‘‘The Birds’ Christmas,’’ Emilie Poulsson, in ‘‘In the 
Child’s World.’”’ Milton Bradley Company. 


‘““Wee Robin’s Yuletide Song,’”’ Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Nora Archibald Smith, in ‘“‘Tales of Laughter.” 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. 


‘‘Eeyore Has a Birthday,’’ A. A. Milne, in ‘‘Winnie- 
the-Pooh.”’ E. P. Dutton and Company. 


“The Little Birds’ Christmas Feast,’”’ Zachris Tope- 
lius, in ‘‘Canute Whistlewinks and Other Stories.”’ 
Longmans, Green and Company. 


“The Skin Horse,’’ Margery Williams 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. 


’ 


Bianco. 


“The Fir Tree,’’ Hans Christian Andersen. (Any 
good edition.) 


‘“‘Why the Chimes Rang,’’ Raymond Alden. 
Merrill Company. 


Bobbs- 


‘‘Madam Red Apple,’’ Mary Graham Bonner. Mil- 
ton Bradley Company. 


FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


“The G@hristmas Cuckoo,’’ Frances Brown, in 
“Granny’s Wonderful Chair.’””’ The Macmillan 
Company. 


‘The Snow Queen,’’ Hans Christian Andersen. (Any 
good edition.) 


“Little Heiskell,”” Isabelle Hurlbutt. E. P. Dutton 


and Company. 


“Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates’ (Chapter 2), 
Mary Mapes Dodge. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


‘‘Balder and the Mistletoe,’’ Abby Farell Brown, in 
“In the Days of the Giants.’’ Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


‘‘Pan and the Babe,’’ Woutrina A. Bone, in ‘‘Children’s 
Stories and How to Tell Them.’’ Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 


‘Memoirs of a London Doll’? (Chapter 16), Mrs. 
Fairstar Horne. The Macmillan Company. 


“The Christmas Truants,’’ Frank R. Stockton, in 
‘‘Fanciful Tales.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


‘‘The Christmas Masquerade,’’ Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man, in ‘“‘The Pot of Gold.’ Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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It is Christmas Eve in York, a quaint old Penn- 
sylvania town that has seen more than one hundred 


and fifty Christmases. It seems as if all the drab 
moments of the year, all the mad rushing, are for- 
gotten and lost in the spirit of ‘‘good will to men” 
that pervades the town. The lamp-posts, masquer- 
ading as Christmas trees, stand heavy-laden with 
their glittering red and green lights. Laurel binds 
the trees into long rows stretching to the central 
square where it makes a haven of greenery and lights, 
topped by one shining star. 

If a stranger, you cannot remain one long, for 
myriads of lights twinkle out, from yards and 
porches, their friendly welcome all over the city. On 
the Courthouse steps the municipal tree stands 
larger and more imposing than all the others in 
its trimming of colored lights, and about it on the 
steps are smaller trees. 

At 7:30 o’clock the church bells ring to remind 


us that the tableau is about to be presented under’ 


the municipal tree. Great lights are thrown on 
the top steps where arches of evergreen are erected, 
and then we see again, as of old, Mary, Joseph and 
the Babe, the shepherds and the three Wise Men. 
Under the tree hundreds of school children in red 
and green cassocks sing, as the scenes change, “It 
Came Upon the Midnight Clear,’’ ‘‘O Little Town 
of Bethlehem,’’ and ‘“‘We Three Kings of Orient 
Are.’ The streets and the windows of buildings 
are crowded with folks eager to hear and see the 
simple story which is old but ever new. 

At midnight, clear and bell-like over the city, 
come the strains of ‘Silent Night, Holy Night.” 
What instrument can it be that rings through the 
cold, still air so long after the actual music ceases— 
one would hardly believe it, but the music comes 
from the same siren whistle that releases the busy 
worker from toil at the close of day, played upon 
for Christmas Eve by a talented local musician. 
Long into the night and until dawn groups of carolers 
sing to the shut-ins of the city, who for many weeks 
have had their requests in, at the City Hall, lest 
they be forgotten by the singers. Fifteen hundred 
men and women, warmly clad, go on this mission 
of cheer each Christmas Eve. 

So Christmas passes and the world again strives 
to reach its goal of material gain, but we and the 
children have had a season of rest.and renewal, 
as «the town for a short time lives in the spirit of 
Christmas peace. 

—RutuH E. Swezey, Superintendent of Recreation, York, Pa. 


Keeping Christmas 
in the American Town 


a By THE RECREATION LEADERS WHO ARE DoinG IT 


“Merry Christmas,’ the old English greeting 
shouted from window to street still brings gladness 
as it passes from friend to friend and to strangers. 
We have inherited our delightful customs from 
many places: our tree from England, the Yule-log 
from Scandinavia, the stocking from France or 
Belgium, and our Santa Claus from Holland. Every- 
one loves Christmas. Communities celebrate this 
season each year with color, light, music and the 
reunion of friends. 

Lynchburg, a town of 42,000 inhabitants, has 
long celebrated this season with the lighting of trees 
and homes, and for the past several years has had 
well-planned community programs. These programs 
are under the direction of representatives of many local 
agencies, and all of these combined plan the holiday 
season arrangements. Many committees are appointed 
that have real work to do, and do it. To this co- 
operation we attribute the success of our celebra- 
tion. 

Publicity is a main factor in any community 
undertaking and so we place posters on playground 
bulletin boards, the Traction Company runs posters 
on the fronts of their street cars, the newspapers 
give us splendid publicity through their columns, 
the churches make announcements for us and articles 
are run in the merchants’ bulletins. 

With this step under way, the Tree Committee 
selects a tree from some near-by farm (they have 
always been given to us), usually about 40 feet in 
height. Then the Public Works Department brings 
the tree in and erects it on beautiful Monument 
Terrace in the heart of the city. The steps, lighted 
and decorated, enhance the effect. The firemen 
then decorate the tree, under direction, with hundreds 
of green, red and white lights and shining icicles. 
The tree is topped with a large electric star given 
by the City Electricians, and free current is furnished 
by the local Power Company. Ours is a “singing 
tree’’ with music coming from a loud speaker in 
the tree during Christmas week and evening programs 
of glee-club selections, pantomime, band and solo 
numbers. One evening of special interest is the 
negro program of spirituals. As the New Year 
arrives a bugler sounds taps beside the tree and 
the lights are turned out. 

Many carolers entertain shut-ins, this form of 
self-expression lending itself beautifully to the season. 
Of course there is an “empty stocking’? committee 
and many dolls are dressed, old toys donated and 
new ones bought to carry out the Club’s slogan, 
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‘‘Not an empty stocking in Lynchburg when Christ- 


mas morning dawns.’’ For this festival of friend- 
liness a play day is held at a centrally located play- 
ground. Games are played, and barrels of oranges 
and apples, given by local merchants, are distributed. 

The Community Decoration Committee has a 
big job. Several interested people in each section 
of the city are asked to work up enthusiasm in their 
part of town. No prizes are given, but Christmas 
finds many lighted trees on front lawns and terraces 
where the passerby may see them. Electric candles 
and wreaths shine from windows and doorways 
signifying happiness within. Many church 
proclaim ‘‘Peace on earth” in a glory of light. 

The Merchants Association in conjunction with 
the power company and with the co-operation of 
the Department of Recreation arranged last year 
that Santa Claus visit us, and over 10,000 of our 
old and young looked forward with equal eagerness 
as they waited his arrival He was welcomed at 
the train by committees and a band. Seated on 
a float, he paraded down the main thoroughfare 
between trees, festoons and stars, which were placed 
at intervals the entire length of the business section. 
These transformed thestreets with their bright Christ- 
mas windows into a veritable fairyland. 

Lighting effects that may be assembled on .the 
face of buildings have proved satisfactory and these, 
in. a variety of color combinations and patterns, 
are made from applique light units. 

A city’s Christmas lights, shining against the 
sky, present a cheery welcome to motorists. Many 
cities are renowned for just this and it becomes 
good advertising, brings people to the town. Your 
Christmas program manifests progress and com- 
munity spirit. 


—Mrs. Rospert P. Munpay, Superintendent of Recreation 
and Playgrounds, Lynchburg, Va. 


trees 


St. Paul is known throughout the country as ‘The 
Christmas City.’’ This is due to the fact that 
the spirit of Christmas has been taught in the home, 
school and through business. It is with this thought 
of perpetuating the spirit of the season that the 
business men of the city, the newspapers, community 
clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations, public schools, 
parochial schools and public playgrounds of our 
city set their thoughts and minds upon Christmas 
and what it means to the children of the community. 

The liberality of the business men of the city is 
shown prior to the event of Christmas through 
appropriate decoration and gifts of Christmas cheer 
to the needy. In order to make Christmas real- 
istic, reindeer and Eskimos are imported. Huge 
Christmas trees are erected and properly lighted, 
ice igloos are built and lighted, and ice palaces are 
erected in centrally located parks. These beautiful 
scenes are open for inspection by the entire pop- 
ulation of the city about two weeks ‘prior to Christ- 


mas and continue on through Christmas week. 
Thousands of people congregate in these parks 
to witness the splendid spectacle in the evening. 

The poor are taken care of bounteously through 
basket donations and gifts of clothing. For many 
years St. Paul has been doing this kind of work 
for the needy, although the plan of presentation 
has changed somewhat from year to year. Yet 
the spirit of Christmas has been carried through 
the entire program. The newspapers are very lib- 
eral in donations of money and publicity, and other 
cities have patterned after St. Paul’s plan to some 
extent. 

The spirit of Christmas is brought to all grade 
schools and institutions where there are children, 
by the Eskimo and his reindeer team, and riding 
in the sled they find Santa Claus who carries the 
message of good cheer. In the evening, around 
the lighted tree, will be found thousands of children 
who receive small gifts, given by members of the 
committee. 


—ERNEsT W. JOHNSON, Superintendent of Playgrounds, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Cincinnati has devised an unusual and comprehen- 
sive Christmas program, which might be copied 
by the average American town. The Community 
Christmas Committee is appointed each year by 
the Public Recreation Commission in an effort to 
make Christmas a season of joy and good will for 
all the citizens of the city, rich and poor alike. For 
eight years the committee has functioned, with 
the Director of Recreation as general secretary, 
enjoying the co-operation of the churches, frater- 
nities, service clubs, patriotic associations, parent- 
teacher organizations and the like, a unique and 
constructive agency. 

The General Committee is divided 
sections, as follows: 


into nine 


1. The Christmas Givers Exchange requests the 
co-operation of organizations or individuals wishing 
to contribute baskets, clothing, or money, in order 
that needy families otherwise overlooked may be 
served and duplication in giving reduced through 
systematic checking of names by the Social Service 
Exchange of the Associated Charities. 

2. The Christmas Toys Committee makes, col- 
lects, repairs and distributes thousands of toys that 
bring joy to our under-privileged children. 

3. The Neighborhood Christmas Tree Committee 
fosters community spirit through celebrations around 
Christmas trees in neighborhood centers. 

4. The Carol Committee organizes caroling groups 
which visit the sick and shut-ins in the various com- 
munities, institutions and hospitals. 

5. The Music-in-Institutions Committee provides 


music on Christmas day for inmates in institutions 
and hospitals. 
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6. The Christmas Parties Committee encourages 
organized groups to conduct parties in schools and 
churches for the less privileged children of the city 
and provides suitable Christmas programs for these 
parties. The sponsoring organization bears the ex- 
pense of refreshments and a filled stocking which 
generally contains a gift. 


7. The Hospital Fund Committee collects money, 
through a column conducted in a local newspaper, 
to provide proper Christmas entertainment and 
cheer for the sick in the local hospital. Most of 
this fund is expended in the children’s wards. 


8. The Soldiers’ Entertainment Committee pro- 
vides entertainment and gifts for disabled veterans 
being cared for in the hospitals, for ex-soldiers, 
and such other ex-soldiers as are in need of assistance 
or cheer. 


9. The Story-telling Committee organizes trained 
story-tellers to tell Christmas stories to children 
in the hospitals and institutions. 


The Recreation Commission also distributes thirty 
thousand carol sheets, containing old familiar carols. 

It is estimated that approximately fifteen hundred 
persons participated in the Christmas program, 
making ours a truly civic and city-wide event. 


—MABEL MADDEN, Supervisor of Community Activities, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The old custom of lighting the windows with 
candles to greet the wayfarer on Christmas Eve 
has developed into a new and more modern form 
in Elmira, New York. A unique display of various 
colored electric bulbs artistically arranged about 
our houses and yards reflects the Yuletide spirit. This 
enthusiasm has been motivated during the last 
two years by the City Recreation Commission of 
Elmira. 

Everyone is. urged to participate as no home in 
Elmira is too small to enter the contest. This 
is especially encouraged as the judges award the 
prizes not for the most lavish decorations but for 
the artistic and original designs. A home having 
only a few lights might easily win the prize if the 
general effect is attractively produced. The con- 
testants are urged to begin the adornment of their 
homes a few days before Christmas and to register 
their names at the Recreation Office, since only 
homes entering the contest are judged. Contestants 
are also informed that only outdoor lighting displays 
are eligible. 

Despite the fact that places of business are excluded 
from competing in the contest, employers illuminate 
the business sections of the city with vari-colored 
lights as a symbol of good cheer and a friendly greet- 
ing to visitors. Large evergreen trees are erected 
in the parks by the Park Commission and then 
transformed into a glow of light by the Recreation 


Commission. Some public-spirited citizens donate 
and decorate trees for the hospitals, Orphans Home, 
Federation Farm Relief, and other institutions. 
Even the post-office is not too busy to express the 
holiday spirit. 

The entire Christmas program is placed in the 
hands of a general chairman who appoints her own 
committee, usually composed of three people. Such 
organizations as the Boys’ Band, the Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra, and the Choral Club are asked 
to cheer the shut-ins and institutions a few days 
before Christmas. Caroling is made a community 
project rather than an entertainment confined to 
musical groups only. 

The theaters co-operate with the City Recreation 
Commission by allowing the Community Choral 
Directors to lead the Christmas songs. A splendid 
response is given. Every year, also, a Christmas 
musical festival is held in the auditorium of one 
of the high schools for the benefit of the public. 

Service clubs co-operate with the City Recreation 
Commission in providing a regular Christmas holiday 
for the members of the Home for the Aged, and the 
Orphans’ Home. Games and stories interest the 
children while the older folks enjoy watching them. 
Plenty of entertainment is furnished through musical 
selections, a short play, vocal and instrumental 
solos and dances. The programs end with the dis- 
tribution of gifts. 

The poor are not forgotten. Bushel baskets filled 
to overflowing with meat, potatoes, vegetables, 
bread, cakes, and fruit are distributed the night 
before Christmas. The children find toys, nuts 
and candy. Young men of the city volunteer to 
pack and deliver the Christmas boxes. This benev- 
olent activity is shared by the Recreation Commission. 


—JosEpH F. Ritey, Director of City Recreation, Elmira, N. Y. 


The lighting of the municipal Christmas tree 
in front of the City Hall has been a custom enjoyed 
by thousands of Detroiters for many years. Sev- 
eral weeks before Christmas an inmate of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of Michigan is chosen by popular 
vote to have the honor of lighting the tree and this 
anticipation helps to brighten the lives not only 
of the girl who has been chosen but of the other 
patients as well. 

The Michigan Ambulance Company does its 
share by furnishing the ambulance to transport 
the girl who has been chosen to and from the City 
Hall. Because of the winter weather only a short 
program is held at the tree. The old familiar Christ- 
mas carols are sung by the Detroit Police Quartette 
and music is furnished by the Department of Recrea- 
tion Boys’ Band. 

The Mayor makes a short address to the assembled 
crowd; children from the recreation centers dance 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Arithmetic Mastery Exercises for 
Grades Three and Four 


C. L. THIELE avd IRENE SAuBLE, Defartment of Exact Sciences, 
Detrowt, Michigan, Public Schools 


|N every class there are pupils of varying 
| degrees of power in solving problems based on 
| abstract thinking. Without individual atten- 
a¥ | tion, and a chance for objective introduction 
arithmetic symbols, these pupils will 
become not only a handicap in the general progress of 
the class, but discouraged members of the group, which 
is a far worse condition. These mastery exercises in 
arithmetic have been constructed to serve the needs of 
different ability groups. The basic units are followed 
by extra units for the pupils satisfactorily completing 
the basic units. The extra units are to be studied 
by the brighter and more apt pupils while the others 
complete the regular work. 

It may be necessary to treat many lessons as read- 
ing units first. It is suggested that short drills on 
difficult words be given before the pupils begin to 
work the problems. Pupil experience is the starting 
point for all lessons, providing the stimulation neces- 
sary to create interest and help the pupils to under- 
stand the usages of the arithmetical facts and proc- 
esses. 

Reading and Writing Numbers: 


Do you ever pass a place where used cars are sold? 
You probably see the prices written on the windows. 
The numbers are sometimes white like the writing 
on the butcher shop windows. Can you read the 
numbers which tell you the price of a car? Here are 
some prices of cars that you know. These cars are 
not new: 


Touring Coupe Sedan 
Ford $245 $525 $485 
Chevrolet 495 640 695 
Overland 530 710 745 
Dodge 755 635 795 


How did you read $795? Without the 7 you would 
say 95 dollars. With the 7 in front of 95 you should 
say seven hundred ninety-five dollars. How would 
you read $435? Would you say 4 hundred and 35 
dollars or four hundred thirty-five dollars? The 
second way is correct. The and is not needed. 

How would you write the following numbers? 
Forty-six 
Eighty-seven 
Ninety-eight 
One hundred four 
One hundred sixty-nine 
Two hundred three 


7. Two hundred seventy 

8. Three hundred one 

9. Three hundred eighty 
10. Four hundred twelve 

11. Four hundred sixty-one 
12. Five hundred twenty 
13. Six hundréd nine 
14. Seven hundred ninety-one 
15. Eight hundred four 
16. Eight hundred thirty-seven 
17. Nine hundred eight 

18. Nine hundred forty 

19. Nine hundred seventy-six 
20. One thousand 


Review of Addition Combinations: 


Can you buy a lunch at your school? 

Did you ever buy a lunch at a cafeteria? 

You can buy these things at the cafeteria in some 
schools: 


mashed potatoes 6¢ piece of pie 6¢ 
baked beans 8¢ piece of cake 5¢ 
sandwich 10¢ salad 7¢ 
bowl of soup 9¢ milk 4¢ 
ice cream 5¢ 1 roll and butter 3¢ 


Tell how much each of these children paid for his 
lunch: 
Mary had soup and potatoes. 
Tom had beans and pie. 
Helen had a salad and milk. 
Fred had potatoes and milk. 
Jane had soup and salad. 
Jim had beans and milk. 
John had soup and beans. 
Harry had soup, a roll and butter. 
Bob had beans and salad. 
Dick had a sandwich and pie. 


— 


Choose 2 things that you would like for lunch. 
Find out how much your lunch would cost. 


Add: 2 9 6 7 3 6 5 
9 8 8 ) + 7 5 9 
7 5 9 8 9 6 8 7 
.) 4 6 9 4 6 7 2 
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Column Addition: 


Do you go home for lunch at noon? 
Some children live too far away. 
They buy their lunch at school. 


These are some of the things they can buy: 


mashed potatoes 6¢ piece of pie 6¢ 
baked beans 8¢ piece of cake 5¢ 
sandwich 10¢ salad 
bowl of soup 9¢ milk 4¢ 
ice cream 5¢ 1 roll and butter .3¢ 


Tell how much each of these children paid for his 
lunch: 

1. Mary had soup, potatoes and milk. 

2. Tom had beans, pie and milk. 

3. Helen had salad and milk. 

4. Fred had potatoes, pie, ice cream and milk. 

5. Jane had soup, salad and ice cream. 

6. Jim had beans and milk. 

7. John had cake and milk. 

8. Harry had soup, ice cream and milk. 

9. Bob had beans, salad, cake and milk. 

10. Dick had a sandwich, pie, ice cream and milk. 


Choose 3 things that you would like for lunch. 
Find out how much your lunch would cost. 


Add: 
6 7 9 8 6 8 9 6 3 9 7 
6 7 7 9 7 6 5 9 9 9 5 
5 6 4 4 3 4 5 4 6 3 4 
4 3 4 9 6 6 4 3 4 5 7 
2 6 9 9 4 7 8 9 4 3 3 
8 7 4 7 7 3 2 7 6 3 


Addition—no Carrying: 
Do you ever go to the store for your mother? 
What do you buy at the grocery store? 


This is a price list from a grocery store: 


loaf of bread 11¢ package of raisins 12¢ 
can of beans 12¢ can of peaches 26¢ 
pound of butter 57¢ can of corn 15¢ 
peck of potatoes 58¢ can of pineapple 28¢ 
pound of cheese 32¢ dozen oranges 35¢ 
jar of pickles 14¢ pound of fig cookies 22¢ 


Tell how much you must pay at the store for these 
things: 


1. A pound of cheese and a package of raisins. 
2. Acan of pineapple and a loaf of bread. 

3. A dozen oranges and a can of beans. 

4. A pound of butter and a loaf of bread. 

5. A can of peaches and a can of beans. 

6. A jar of pickles and a can of corn. 

7. A dozen oranges and a jar of pickles. 

8, A can of peaches and a pound of cookies. 
9. A can of corn and a pound of cheese. 
10. <A can of pickles and a loaf of bread. 


See how quickly you can find these answers: 


Add: 27 35 18 28 37 
32 = 21 10 22 
42 52 39 48 26 
17 27 40 51 33 


Addition with Carrying: 


What kinds of toys have you at home? 
Where did you get your toys? 
Where can we buy toys? 


These things were for sale on the toy counter in a 
store: 


engine 49¢ automobile O8¢ 
doll 23¢ telephone 30¢ 
doll house 68¢ train 75¢ 
doll bed 25¢ set of dishes 25¢ 
wagon 47¢ hammer 14¢ 
chair 64¢ 


Play that you are a clerk at the toy counter. Tell 
how much you would charge if: 


Ruth bought a doll and a set of dishes. 
Mary bought a telephone and a chair. 

Helen bought a doll bed and a doll. 

Tom bought an automobile and a telephone. 


Pupils are told by the direct method how to add 
these.! 


Tell how much you have to pay for: 


A set of dishes and a train. 
A hammer and a wagon. 

A wagon and a chair. 

A doll house and a hammer. 
A telephone and a train. 

A set of dishes and a wagon. 


Am WN 


Can you tell how many these are: 


78 books 
37 books 


68 pennies 


84 stamps 
boys 34 pennies 


45 boys 
55 


57 stamps 


The home-room teachers each have two classes. 

One class is in the home room while the other goes 
to other rooms such as music, art and gymnasium. 
The teachers need to know how many children come to 
their room. Can you help them find out? 


1. Third Grade. 
In the upper third grade there are 45 children. 
In the lower third grade there are 45 children. 
Altogether there are———children in the third 
grade. 


1 Teach addition with carrying by the direct method; i.e., 


86 Add6and6. Writethe 2 of 12 underthe6. Addthe 1 of 12 to 3. 

36- Then add 4 and 8. Place the result to the left of the 2. 

122 The answer is 122. Units and tens column values should not 
enter into the explanation. 
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2. Fourth Grade. 
In the upper fourth grade there are 39 children. 
In the lower fourth grade there are 42 children. 
Altogether there are——-—children in the fourth 
grade. 
3. Fifth Grade. 
In the upper fifth grade there are 38 children. 
In the lower fifth grade there are 34 children. 
Altogether there are———children in the fifth 
grade. 
4. Sixth Grade 
There are 36 children in one sixth grade class and 
37 in the other. 
Altogether there are———children. 


Can you add these numbers? 


28 46 29 74 37 63 83 
24 36 36 18 


18 27 56 49 67 56 24 
19 39 37 34 24 45 


Addition Review: 
Practice by adding: 


i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,.8, 9, to 10, to 11, te 12; to 13, to 
14, to 15, to 16, to 17, to 18, to 19. 


Can you add the top number to the bottom one? 


6 5 5 4 9 + 6 9 6 3 
12 14 11 12 11 14 13 10 = 13 14 


6 4 3 6 3 


: 3 5 5 2 
12 11 13 11 17 1 


18 16 17 19 


won 


| 


Fold a piece of paper and place the edge under the 
examples. You should write the answers in two min- 
utes. 


Addition Test: 


ss 98 49-8 6 8 5 9 8 8 7 8 


Subtraction with Borrowing: 


Some third-grade children saved their money for 
Christmas. They put their pennies, nickels and 
dimes in toy banks. At Christmas they did not 
spend all of it. Each one kept some for school books 


and pencils. Can you tell how much each one should 
have left? 


1. Betty saved 45¢ and spent 25¢. She had —--—¢ 
left. 

2. John saved 69¢ and spent 45¢. He had ——-—¢ 
left. 

3. Mary saved 76¢ and spent 62¢. She had ——-—¢ 
left. 

4. Fred saved 89¢ and spent 80¢. He had ———¢ 
left. 
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Your teacher will show you how to do the next 
problems.’ 


1. Harry saved 60¢ and spent 45¢. He had ———¢ 
left. 

2. Elsie saved 42¢ and spent 28¢. She had ——-—¢ 
left. 

3. Will saved 56¢ and spent 38¢. He had ——-—é¢ 
left. 

4. May saved 84¢ and spent 68¢. She had ——-—¢ 
left. 


Can you subtract these: 


63¢ 724 93¢ 
45¢  35¢ 37¢ .29¢ 52¢ 


Addition and subtraction of two-place numbers 
with borrowing and carrying: 


What kinds of toys have you at home? 
Where did you get your toys? 
Where can we buy toys? 


These things were for sale on the toy counter in a 
store: 


engine 34¢ automobile 27¢ 
doll 18¢ telephone 32¢ 
doll house 49¢ train 15¢ 
doll bed 25¢ set of dishes 43¢ 
wagon 35¢ hammer 18¢ 
chair 54¢ 
1. An engine and an automobile cost retiy 
2. A doll house and a set of dishes cost ——-——¢. 
3. A wagon and a doll cost ———¢. NN 
4. <A doll bed and a doll together cost ——-—¢. 
5. Find the cost of a telephone and a hammer. 
6. A doll house costs ——-——¢ more than a tele- 
phone. 
7. An engine costs ———¢ more than a wagon. 
8. You have 75¢. You need —+-—¢ to buy an 
automobile. 
9. You have 50¢. You need ———¢ more to buy a 
chair. 
78¢ 73¢ 95¢ 79¢ 98¢ 
Subtract: 64¢ 85¢ 48¢ 26¢ 85¢ 


1 Use the direct method of explaining subtraction with borrowing; i.e., 
64 Wecannot take 8 from 4 because 4 issmallerthan 8. We take | 
—28 from the 6 and put it before the 4. That makes 14. The 6 is 
36 changed to 5 after we take 1 from it. 8 from 14is 6. We put 
the 6 under the 8. Then 2 from 5is3. We put it under the 2. 


Our answer is 36. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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The Kindergarten in Americanization 


By KATHERINE T. CHASE 


JHE Christmas tree stands in the center of 
ithe stage, a beautiful big Norfolk pine cut 
from the near-by mountainside. With what 
pride and appreciation the audience receives 


ios =23the announcement that every ornament on 
it, except the strings of electric lights borrowed for 


the occasion, was made by the children. The little 
Santa's, drums, balls, stars, bells and lanterns that 
the children colored and cut out, have been pasted 
back to back, a dash of paste put on and then sprinkled 
with Christmas tree sparkling ‘‘snow’’; these are 
hung by colored cords. Some of the older children 
have made little jumping-jacks with intricately 
folded strips of paper that stretch and dangle. fasci- 
natingly for legs and arms, and connect the other 
parts of their bodies. There are hundreds of yards 
of bright-colored paper chains delightful to see. 
And the children express the Christmas spirit, espe- 
cially in their final ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ song. 

This has the spell of a homeland celebration, but 
the kindergarten that opens holiday doors to you 
struggled into existence alone, in an American terri- 
tory, to help Americanize its children, without any 
aid from outside until it started. ‘It was opened in 
the spring of 1927 in the village of Wahiawa, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. Since the children of Japanese 
parents there, entering our territorial schools at six 
years, are handicapped by not being able to speak 
English, they must pass through a receiving grade. 
This places them, from the beginning, a half or a 
whole year behind the other children of their age. 
In the city of Honolulu thirty miles away there were 
good kindergartens; even on the near-by army post, 
Schofield Barracks, there were the Post kindergarten 
and the one of Castner Village, but Wahiawa children 
and those living on our pineapple plantations were 
out of these districts. 


Some of the progressive men in the Japanese 


settlement, in the fall of 1926, agitated the project 
of a kindergarten for their children. The lumber 
was bought with contributions from their community, 
and the building was put up after working hours 
and on Sundays by the men of the interested families. 
It was a low, brown-stained, wooden structure, with 
walls about six feet high, and screening above that 
to the roof with its deep eaves; a typical Hawaiian 
small schoolhouse with few windows, for the doors 
stood always open, and the top section let in light 
and air. Within two months it was outgrown, the 
overflow being taken care of by a tent across the 
road, and the next fall a larger building of the sare 
type was ready in September. 

For teachers the parents turned to Schofield, 
securing an officer’s wife who had taught on the main- 
land, and at first one, then two, assistants. They 
were eager for their children to come into contact 
with cultured Americans and learn our ways, and 
they looked up to the officers’ families as is cus- 
tomary among foreign peoples. The teachers’ sal- 
aries were negligible; they did the work because 
they were interested, but appreciation was shown 
in the beautiful flowers given them the “‘last day,” 
the lovely oriental gifts at Christmas-time, and 
‘‘Aloha’’ presents when they left Hawaii. 

In March the children assembled for the first time 
at the English kindergarten of the Japanese Language 
School, by which latter organization it was sponsored. 
The pupils were like little Japanese dolls! They 
were timid and shy at first, and some of them never 
lost their awe for the ‘‘haule’”’ teachers (Hawaiian, for 
the white people), but most of them grew fond of us 
eventually and loved to touch our hands or dresses, and 
to help. Certain dresses we wore were the children’s 


favorites, and when we appeared in them, we would 
hear, ‘‘Pretty, MissSmith, pretty,’’ and feel a gentle 
patting of the garment in question or stroking of it. 
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Some of the children came from such poor homes 
that even cleanliness had to be taught them; others 
were dressed in attractive, gay little frocks and suits, 
many decorated with exquisite hand embroidery. 
The boys all wore white washable skull caps with 
brims turned back all around, and always immacu- 
lately clean. These caps appeared exactly alike, 
and the teachers never solved the mystery of how 
each boy knew his own as they were all put on one 
shelf. But if one was missing, nothing could induce 
the owner to take another, and he remained, crying, 
after the others were dismissed, and would even go 
home hatless. 

The pupils were not as active as American children, 
perhaps due to their strangeness, and they seldom 
played during the recess period unless the teachers 
organized games, into which they entered gladly 
and followed all directions explicitly, and with seri- 
ousness. There were a few gay little spirits. Tiny 
Sezui, with her frequent laugh that bubbled up with 
almost no provocation and brought a smile to every- 
one’s face, was not afraid of making mistakes, and if 
she made one she laughed. Some of the children 
came to us rather spoiled and stubborn. The 
Japanese child is the idol of the home, probably 
more than the American child, but they soon learned 
to adjust themselves to the group, and proved very 
adaptable, easily managed and lovable. They were 
quick to learn and very observing. Like all children, 
they were very susceptible to praise, and were more 
easily hurt than most. Probably their parents 
impressed on them the privilege that was theirs in 
being in the kindergarten, for the greatest punish- 
ment possible to inflict was to send one from the room. 
We never sent them home. 

There were a few others besides Japanese, but 
only a few Chinese, Koreans, Filipinos, and 
Hawaiians. From a register of about thirty pupils, 
the kindergarten in its first year grew to nearly 
ninety. Besides the children of Wahiawa, we had 
those living on the neighboring fruit plantations 
who came in trucks. All met together when they 
assembled in the morning and before they left at 
noon, and, during the interim, were divided into three 
classes; one of about twenty composed of those 


under four years and the rest in two groups for the 
other two teachers. A few of the children had 
American first names. Others changed them dur- 
ing the year, coming to us before school and solemnly 
announcing, “I am not Kyono. Iam Helen.” 

Probably the chief way in which the daily program 
differed from that of any other kindergarten was 
the need for explanations, largely by gestures, and 
the lessons necessarily dependent on the ingenuity 
of the teachers, due to lack of equipment. It was 
not until the second year that we had kindergarten 
chairs, little, homemade wooden benches being chearer 
and easier to provide at first. Singing, marching, 
and saluting the American flag were the first exercises 
they learned, and were a part of each day’s program. 
The beautiful Hawaiian kindergarten songs were, 
for the most part, the ones used as they were more 
easily understood. 

The ‘‘lesson hour’’ was difficult. 


Besides crayons, 
black oil-cloth 


‘“‘slates,’”’ colored straws, molding 
clay, and paint, all in very small quantities that had 
to be stretched to supply one class at a time, and 
many of which were provided personally by the 
teacher in charge of the school, the work was depend- 
ent on whatever was available. All of the mail- 
order catalogues that could be obtained from friends 
had their share in the lessons in coloring, painting 
and cutting out. Wall-paper sample books were 
used also. Printing houses in Honolulu were generous 
in donating scraps of colored paper which had sur- 
prisingly many uses. One of the government offices 
permitted the use of its mimeograph, and thus 
various seasonable and appropriate pictures for 
coloring and cutting out could be made. The 
Japanese people are artistic, so very attractive 
scrapbooks resulted in many instances. 

With this artistic trait and skilful little fingers, 
the children learned to fashion pretty and varied 
paper-lace doilies from quite common, coarse paper, 
and these were used for the milk bottles and graham 
crackers of their lunch period. The same _ char- 
acteristic artistry made their clay figures unusually 
good. The older ones learned a little of letters and 
words, and even some of the smaller ones could 


(Continued on page 71) 
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WO Scenes. 
ting. The time of the first 
late afternoon of the day before Christ- 


There is no change of set- 
scene is 


mas. The ‘second 
Christmas Eve. 
THE PLAYERS: 

JouN and Betty, Americans. 

Tony and CARMELLA, Italians. 

Patsy and BRIDGET, Irish. 

HANs and GRETCHEN, German. 

PETER and JOAN, English. 

IGor and KATRINA, Russian. 

CHERRY BLOssoM, Japanese. 

CARMENCITA, Spanish. 

SANTA CLAUs, from the Salvation Army. 

THE ELECTRICIAN, a boy or girl who can give 
an interpretive dance. 

CHRISTMAS Waits, children who can sing. 

THE COAL-AND-Woop Man, a boy large enough 
to carry a Yule log. 


THE COSTUMES: All foreign children wear the 
costume of their native countries. The Italians have 
gay-colored handkerchiefs tied about their heads; 
Carmella has an embroidered apron and Tony a 
bright blouse. The Irish children wear green, rather 
shabby. Hans and Gretchen wear wooden shoes; 
Gretchen, a black velvet bodice, full skirt and white 
blouse; Hans, warm knitted cap and muffler, short 
jacket and velvet breeches. The English children 
wear blue sailor suits; Joan has long hair tied back 
from her face with a ribbon. The Russian children 
have very bright peasant costumes;  Katrina’s 
dress is embroidered in colors. Cherry Blossom wears 
a scarlet kimono and yellow obi, tied in a large 
bow. Carmencita has a white blouse, flowered 
skirt, embroidered apron, a black lace scarf and a 
tall comb in her hair. Santa Claus wears a bright 
red suit, trimmed with white, red cap, white cotton 
beard and mittens. He stands beside a kettle for 
money and has a bell. The Waits weag long scarlet 
capes and wreaths of holly. They carry paper 
scrolls with gilt lettering. The Electrician has two 
costumes. In the first scene he wears a workman’s 
overalls and carries a coil of wire and tools. In the 
second scene he appears in a close-fitting suit of yellow 
to which are attached many floating streamers of 
yellow, orange and flame-colored gauze or dyed 
cheesecloth. He has a pointed cap that is shaped 


scene is lighted for 


like a flame. 


The Christmas Party 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


THE SETTING: The entire stage is covered with 
white cotton cloth, stretched tightly, to represent 
snow. A large back drop of paper or cloth is painted 
to look like the sky line of an American city, with 
tall apartment houses, factories, and smoke arising 
from these. Windows may be cut in the buildings, 
through which light shines when the daylight is gone. 
In front of this back drop are houses made of light 
screens in three sections, over the frames of which 
heavy paper is stretched, painted to show windows and 
doors. Such details as balconies, chimneys, and front 
stoops can be easily constructed of cardboard. 
of the windows are cut out, as well as the doors, to 
show action inside the house. In this case, a back 
wall must be constructed to conceal the back drop. 
These screen houses are set up at various angles at 
the back of the stage, with a little distance between, 
making narrow Streets that are used for entrances and 
exits. 

At one side of the stage Santa Claus and his kettle 
are seen. One or two houses may be arranged at 
sharp angles at the sides of the stage, so that there 
seems to be a Square upon which they face. At the 
side of the stage opposite Santa Claus there is a 
fir tree, wired for lighting. Drifts of snow may be 
represented with cotton batting piled on small boxes 
and dusted with frost powder. Lines drawn in char- 
coal on the stage will indicate the streets that give on 
the Square. 


Some 


SCENE I 


(SANTA CLAUs rings his bell. He looks up and down 
the Square and shakes his head as if he were discouraged; 
looks in the kettle, swings his arms to keep warm. 
He rings his bell again. JOHN and Betty enter from 
the opposite side of the stage. They investigate the tree. 
THE ELECTRICIAN enters and wires the tree with con- 
cealed bulbs. He exits.) 

Betty: Well, we have a tree, anyway, but nothing 
planned for a party. I don’t see much use in trying 
tohave a community Christmas with so many strange 
children as have come to live in our town. 

Joun: Their fathers work here in the shops and 
factories. That is the reason they come. I just 
had a fight with young Tony, that Wop. Boy, 
that kid has fists! 

Betty: What did you fight about? 

Joun: Because I called him a Wop. 
he is. 

Betty (laughing): You can’t blame him, John. 
| know how you feel, though. I just hate to sit next to 


That’s what 
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Bridget in school. I think they must cook onions 
every day in the year at her house. 

Joun: I told that thick-headed Hans what I 
thought of him, when he took the best bench in the 
manual-training room in school last week. If we 
are not careful these foreign kids will get the best of 
us in school. 

Betty: Carmencita wanted me to be her partner 
in the folk-dance class, but I wouldn’t. I never play 
with the new girls. (She feels delightedly of the fir 
tree’s branches; smells their fragrance. SANTA CLAUS 
rings his bell. She runs over and peers inside his 
kettle.) 

SANTA CLAus: Not many penniesinthere. Christ- 
mas isn’t what it used to be. People are buying radios 
and automobiles and forgetting poor old Father 
Christmas. Here I have stood from morning until 
night for a week, ringing this bell, and nobody seems 
to know that I am alive. 

BetTy (opens her purse and drops some money in the 
keitle): Poor old Santa Claus! It is hard for you. 
Perhaps you picked out a bad place to set up your 
kettle. These are the houses of the strangers along 
here, hardly an old resident among them. We 
children don’t pay much attention to the stranger 
children. They don’t know our games or talk as we 
do. The community Christmas tree has always stood 
here in the Square, but I am afraid that it will be very 
little fun this year. 

SANTA CrLaus: Oh, I wouldn’t go so far as to say 
that. 

Joun: Come along, Betty. Let’s have a last look 
at the toyshops and then eat supper early. We 
might as well come back tonight and see the tree 
lighted. (They exit. SANTA CLAUS goes over to the 
tree and touches it as if he loved it. The stage is gradu- 
ally dimmed as if the sun were setting. SANTA CLAUS 
rings his bell with a soft tinkling sound. Off stage 
voices are heard, beginning the carol, ‘‘The first Noel, the 
angels did say."’* The Watts enter and, singing, stand 
in front of the houses. Lights may now be seen shining 
through the back drop and in the windows of the houses. 
PETER comes into the Square. His sister, JOAN, 
follows him.) 

Pieter: Christmas Waits! See them, Joan, just 
like our Waits in England. 

JOAN (clapping her hands and dancing about): Oh, 
Peter, how friendly they are! I was feeling too lone- 
some to put up the Christmas greens, but here are 
our own carolers. I shall put a wreath on our door. 
(She exits and returns with a holly wreath that she and 
PETER fasten to the front of their house.) 

PreTER: There’s something else we need to make it a 
real English Christmas. (He whispers to JOAN.) 

Joan: Yes, and— (She whispers to PETER, pointing 
to SANTA CLAUS as if he were to be surprised. They 
exit. The caroling of the Watts has roused the children 


1 English, in “‘Fifty Christmas Carols of All Nations,’’ Willis Music 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


in the houses. A door opens and BRIDGET, holding a 
candle high, looks out.) 

BRIDGET (speaking to PATSY who joins her): Whist, 
Patsy! The little people must have been here. Look 
at the tree and the singers and the big green wreath 
next door. What would you say about it? 

Patsy: Sure, I think it’s the Christmas Child 
they’re getting ready for in this city so far from our 
own green land. But Irish lads and lassies know how 
to welcome him best of all. Go, Bridget, and set the 
table with a bowl of milk and bread for him, while I 
place the candle in the window, to light his small feet. 
(They go within the house, where BRIDGET is seen laying 
the table with a white cloth and food while Patsy puts 
the lighted candle in the window. Lights are now seen 
farther down the Square. HANS and GRETCHEN 
appear carrying a well-filled bag between them.) 

Hans: They don’t know how to trim a Christmas 
tree in this town. All they can think of is to buy 
bulbs at the Electrician’s store. Here are apples 
that Grandmother sent us from the home orchard, and 
nuts I gilded. 

GRETCHEN: And gingerbread horses and men that 
I baked myself. 

Botn: And the Christmas angel for the tip-top of 
the tree. (HANS and GRETCHEN Set down their bag, 
empty tt and begin trimming the tree. They look to 
SANTA CLAUS for help in reaching the.top branch but he 
nods and then goes to sleep over his kettle. HANS climbs 
up a snow bank and places the angel, made of paper, 
tinsel and gauze, on the top of the Christmas tree. 
They then hang gilded nuts, apples and gingerbread 
toys from the branches. A sound at the other end of the 
Square surprises them and they watch silently as CHERRY 
BLOossomM emerges from her house. She places a bamboo 
table in front of the house upon which she lays some 
broken toys.) 

CHERRY BLossoM: There, now I shall make a 
Christmas wish for the souls of my dead toys and 
they shall all be made new. (She bends over the 
toys, touching each one, as soft music, the ‘Pastoral 
Symphony” from Handel's ‘‘ Messiah,’ is heard. At the 
end of her silent prayer CHERRY BLOssoOM hangs a 
string of lighted lanterns from poles so that they festoon 
her doorway. Then she runs to the Christmas tree.) 

CHERRY BLossomM: How pretty! I never saw a 
tree like this before. 

Hans: It is like those we have in Germany. 
What’s that? Look at Igor and Katrina! (The Russian 
children enter, their arms full of small branches of 
evergreen with which they make a path along the stage 
that leads to the tree. They lay the branches carefully 
side by side, tying some to make them more secure.) 

CHERRY BLossom: Why do you do that, Russian 
boy? 

Icor: We are laying a path for Saint Nicholas to 
walk along. 

KATRINA: This is what we did in our country on 
Christmas Eve. Igor and I got these branches in 
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the Park, from the man who trims trees. We are 
trying to bring Saint Nicholas to this new land. 
(As the path of evergreens is laid, the sound of a tambou- 
rine is heard. CARMENCITA comes, dancing, from her 
house, shaking a tambourine and carrying a great basket 
of fruit. She places the fruit beneath the tree.) 
CARMENCITA: I can help with Christmas, too. 
This is the basket of goodies the Fairy Bufano leaves 
on Christmas Eve for children in Spain. But if you 
are a bad child, she will leave only a bundle of twigs. 


(From the last house come TONY and CARMELLA. 
All the other children gather in wonder about the little 
creche they carry. Ona tray of sand a cave is modeled 
of clay and covered with moss. Small twigs are placed 
in the sand for trees. Within the cave are seen the 
manger, the babe and toy animals.) 

CARMELLA: Bevery careful. Only look, do not touch. 

Tony: We made it just like the Christmas mangers 
all children have in Italy. (They place the creche near 
the Christmas tree. SANTA Ctravs still dozes. The 
Waits come forward to look at the creche and they sing, 
‘God rest ye, merry gentlemen, let nothing you dismay." . 
The stage is darkened to indicate the end of Scene I.) 


SCENE II 


It is the dim light of early evening. SANTA CLAUS 
Joun and BETTY enter, JOHN holding a tool 
box in his arms, BETTY carrying a doll. They are so 
busy talking that they do not at first notice the change that 
has taken place in the Square.) 

Joun: Well, as long as it’s Christmas Eve I thought 
I might as well bury the hatchet and give Hans my 
tool chest. He does better woodwork in school than I 
anyway. He's making a desk set, all polished and 
everything. 

Betty: I have so many dolls that I thought—oh, 
look, John. Somebody has been here when we were 
gone. Look! See how the Square is ready for a 
Christmas party! 

Joun: Boy! Sotheyhave! Soitis! (He examines 
the colored lanterns and picks up some of CHERRY 
BLossom’s toys. Brtty dances about the tree, breaking 
off a bit of a gingerbread man and nibbling it.) 

Betty: Gingerbread! Mmmm. _ Just like the 
cookies Gretchen brings for her lunch at school. Do 
you suppose, John, that Gretchen might have made 
these tree trimmings? 

Joun: It might be, with Hans’ help, of course, 
Say, look at all the little Jap’s old toys. (He sets 
down his tool chest and takes out glue, hammer, string 
and nails. Begins mending the toys.) 1Ican put them 
together in no time, just as good as new. 

Betty: See the darling little barn with a manger 
and animals! Oh, see the basket of fruit! Carmen- 
cita must have left it here, for it is tied with the yellow 
ribkon she wore once to school. (For a short time the 


is gone. 


1 “Fifty Christmas Carols of All Nations,” The Willis Music Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


children exclaim over the tree and finish mending CHERRY 
BLossom’s toys. BEtTTy places her doll beside CARMEN- 
CITA’S basket. Then they turn to the audience as if they 
had just discovered it.) 

Betty: Look at all those people who have come to 
see our Christmas tree. It isn’t lighted, John. 
What shall we do? 

Joun: I know that the Electrician wired it. I saw 
him. There are colored lights on wires all over it, 
red, blue, yellow, green. I will look for the switch. 
(He goes behind the tree, but suddenly jumps back, 
looking startled. THE ELECTRICIAN is with him. 
THE ELECTRICIAN is now dressed in yellow with flowing 
streamers of yellow, orange and flame color. He bows 
low to the children. 

THE ELECTRICIAN: You sent for me? 

BETTY (timidly): Who are you? 

THE ELECTRICIAN: I am the Christmas-tree Elec- 
trician. 

JOHN: But you don’t look like the man who wired 
our tree today. He wore overalls, and carried a lot 
of wire and tools. 

THE ELECTRICIAN: The very same Electrician, at 
your service. I have been ona long journey since then. 

JoHN: Where? 

Betty: Please do tell us about it. (Losing their 
fear, the children come close to THE ELECTRICIAN, touching 
his colored draperies and then drawing back as if they 
had been flames.) 

THE ELECTRICIAN: I went so far away that there 
were no cities. I traveled until I came to a green 
hillside in the shepherds’ country where I saw a 
procession of kings and wise men, herders and little 
children all taking their way in the light of a star to 
the manger of Bethlehem. When they had passed, 
I grasped a ray of that Eastern star. I traveled on, 
carrying the ray of the Eastern star, until I came to 
another green country where the fairies and pixies 
were born. There, in a cottage beside a peat bog, 
I saw a candle burning in the window to light the 
footsteps of the Child born in the manger of Bethle- 
hem. And I took one beam of the candle to keep the 
ray of the Eastern star burning. I traveled again until 
Ireland was far away and I came to a snowy street in 
the great city of London. Holly wreaths and mistle- 
toe, puppet shows, spicy puddings in the bakeshops 
and singing children were making ready for Christmas. 
Down the London street came the Waits, singing 
carols. In every home the Yule log burned. I 
captured one spark from a Yule log to glow with the 
beam from the Christmas candle and the ray from the 
Eastern star. Then I hastened back to the city, for 
all the power of magic that electricity holds is not 
enough to light a Christmas tree. There must be 
starlight, There must be candlelight. There must 
be firelight. 

JouHN dnd Betty: Oh, light the tree, Electrician! 
Light the tree, for us and all these people who are 
waiting to see it. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Pictures in Art Appreciation 


LAMBS” 


Painted by Morris Hunt, 1824-1879 


HE influence of the painters of Barbizon, 
so noticeable in many of the canvases of 
William Morris Hunt, is reflected in the 
composition of ‘‘Twin Lambs.’ With their 

: blunt little noses to the air and their ears 
eager for the familiar bleat of their mother, who is 
perhaps grazing near them, Hunt has painted these 
two ewes after the technic of his greatest ideal, Jean 
Francois Millet, against the background of a rugged 
New England pasture, near Newport, Rhode Island. 
It is fall. The twin lambs nestle close to each other, 
warm in their soft, wool coats. There is a tang 
in the ocean breeze as it sweeps over the unprotected 
hillside from the sea. In the distance, to the left, 
spray dashes up against the slate-colored cliffs and 
we can almost hear the slosh of the water as it rushes 
up over the rocks and is sucked back under a wave. 
All summer the hillside has been a plentiful pasture 
for the lambs, stumping about on their stiff, black 
legs, but now the grass, short-cropped, is turning 
brown. The leaves have fallen from the craggy 
branches of thé bayberry bushes on the hilltop, 
leaving them as bare and gray as. the boulders on 
which they grow. The sky is filled with fleecy 
white clouds, and the little lambs feel secure as 
they rest on their hillside. This picture was painted 
during the period when Hunt maintained a studio 
in Newport and was the gift to the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, of its subscribers. It is one of forty- 
one Hunt canvases which the Museum has owned. 

“The Belated Kid,’’ also in the Boston Museum, 
again reflects Millet in its feeling. It shows a small 
barefooted girl-crossing a harvested field with a white 
kid in her arms. The anxious mother is pressing 
close to her side as she walks. The background 
is lighted by the glow of the setting sun. ‘The 
Little Gleaner’ in the Toledo Museum of Art, a 
little girl crossing a field with a bundle of grain 
in her arms, is reminiscent of Millet in subject 
and treatment. 

William Morris Hunt was born in Brattleboro, 
Vermont. His first artistic instruction was from an 
Italian refugee in New Haven, Connecticut. He 
traveled in Europe with his family and stayed there 
for eleven. years studying and painting with the 
best masters of the continent. He studied with 
Couture in Paris, but he was not completely satis- 
fied with the classic school, of which Couture was 
the lodestar at this time. It was in Millet, the 
peasant-painter of Barbizon, that Hunt’s ideals 
were realized. In Millet, the man, the painter, and 
in his manner of living, he found the complement 
for which his soul had hungered.. He went to Barbi- 
zon, donned the sabots and blouse of the peasants 


and lived and worked near Millet. Together they 
tramped in the fields, well-tuned to each other and 
to the simple beauty of their surroundings which 
was life itself to Millet. In Hunt, Millet had also 
an excellent sales agent, for his unbounded enthu- 
siasm for all that Millet painted spread among his 
well-to-do friends and the masterpieces that France 
had not at that time grown to appreciate found their 
speedy and cordial reception in the United States. 
And when Hunt returned to this country in 1844, 
fresh from the green fields of Barbizon, he came 
steeped with the ideals and inspiration of this small 
but vital school of French art, which proved to be 
the greatest influence in the development of American 
art in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Hunt was a man of unusual personal charm. With 
his long full beard and keen eyes, tall and slim, he 
was distinguished in any gathering. His wit and 
vivacity drew to him, wherever he went, a brilliant 
coterie of people. In Newport, where he went upon 
his return from Europe, he had the honor of painting 
Abraham Lincoln and General Grant. His portraits 
of Mrs. John Quincy Adams and Judge Lemuel Shaw 
are two of his best works. The artist, John Grant 
LaFarge, and William and Henry James were among 
his pupils at the Newport studio. In 1878, while 
he was living in Boston, he was commissioned to 
decorate the walls of the Assembly Chamber at the 
state capitol in Albany. Hunt had never before 
undertaken a commission of such an elaborate nature 
or which required so much physical strength in its 
execution. For some time he hesitated but after 
his final decision to do the work he proceeded with 
his customary energy and enthusiasm, even to super- 
intending the erection of the scaffoldings himself. 
He planned two frescoes, ‘‘The Discoverer’? and 
“The Flight of Night.’”’ Although his health was 
failing before he began this taxing commission, he 
seemed to be in more than average good health 
during its execution and turned a deaf ear to his 
anxious friends who begged him to spare himself all 
he could. The murals were finished on the appointed 
day and Hunt went to the Isle of Shoals to rest. He 
died there within thes-year. The subsequent story of 
the murals for which he had given the best work of his 
life and too much of his strength represents one of 
the greatest crimes in our history of painting. After 
a few years the frescoes became stained and water- 
marked and it was decided to cover them by a false 
ceiling. They were finally destroyed by fire in the 
Albany capitol building. 

“The Hurdy-Gurdy Boy,” one of Hunt’s most 
appealing canvases, was reproduced on a recent cover 
of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
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By Nina B. Lamkin, Author of “Good Times for All Times” 


i} have a different meaning from any other 
#3) time in the whole year. Christmas means 
ei the Christ-child story, shepherds and the 
=J wise men, hilltops and a manger, a beautiful 
star, the spirit of giving, a time of peace and good 
will. It means, too, really giving and receiving 
gifts and enjoying revels into which we weave the 
story of the Yule log, old Saint Nicholas, Father 
Christmas and the Lord of Misrule, as we sing and 
dance in joyousness about the Christmas tree. 

In every country, children are keeping the Christ- 
mas holy day and holiday. You and I are a part 
of the great Christmas company, raising our voices 
in joyous song; part of the processional, carrying 
gifts of joy and singing hymns of praise in and out 
of all the schools and homes in this big world. That 


is a pleasant thought, and we say with Father Christ- 
mas: 


‘‘Heap on the wood, the wind is chill 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still.’ 


Here are three assembly programs for the Christ- 
mas season. They can be presented in the school, 
on the playground, or in a near-by pleasant spot. 


I 


This is a program which the younger children 
will enjoy planning.’ The songs and poems are 
those that they know and love. Perhaps some 
of the poems have been written by the children 
just because they enjoy writing about the Christmas 
time. They have made the ornaments that deck 
the tree and have brought gifts to gladden someone’s 
Christmas. They have fashioned a manger of blocks 
and boards and a bit of straw. They have placed 
a light in the manger which shines forth as a symbol 
of the light and the love which the spirit of the 
Christ-child brings. There are evergreens round 
about. The children have chosen those who shall 
dress as carolers, or star children, or shepherds, 
those who shall be in the chorus, and those who 
shall play the Christmas game, as well as the one 


who, as the Merry Christmas Child, shall wish 
them all a merry Christmas. 

In preparing for the program, groups take different 
parts each time, so that each one enjoys all of the 
activities. On the day when: the assembly takes 
place, each child wears some symbol of Christmas, 
a sprig of holly, evergreen or mistletoe, a red cap 
or a band of tinsel around the head. The star 
children ‘wear headbands, each with a star in the 
middle, the carolers wear red pointed hood-caps 
and red capes, the shepherds’ cloaks are of dull 
colors, and the Merry Christmas child wears white, 
trimmed with tinsel and holly. 


1. They enter the assembly singing: 


‘‘Hark the Christmas bells are ringing, 
Through the tree-tops, loud and clear, 
Hark the happy voices singing, 
Once again is Christmas here.”’ 


Music for this has been worked out by the children. 


If there is a toy symphony orchestra in your school, 
these children will play the bells. 


2. The children are seated and several, one after 


another, recite their Christmas poems. Here is one: 


Christmas Eve 
We children try 
To see old Santa 


As he goes by.”’ 
Another: 


“Oh, come, you happy children, 

The Christmas time is here. 
Come, bring your wreaths and garlands 

And give to all good cheer.”’ 


3. ‘‘The Christmas Star,’” 


or another song about 
the star. 


While the: children sing, the star children 
run softly here and there about the manger like 
many twinkling stars. As the song ends they group 
at one side of the manger, and one child, ‘with a 


larger star on a wand, stands near the manger and 
lifts the star above the others. 


1 This is found in ‘‘The Children’s Messiah,”’ published by Clayton 
F. Summy Company, Chicago. 
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4. “The Cradle Hymn.” ! 


‘“‘Away in a manger, 
No crib for a bed, . 
The little Lord Jesus 
Laid down his sweet head. 
The stars in the heavens 
Looked down where he lay, 
The little Lord Jesus 
Asleep in the hay.” 


While the children sing, the light shines forth 
from the manger ar.d the Shepherds come and kneel 


near the manger, on the opposite side from the Star 
children. 


5. A joyous Christmas song, ‘‘Joy to the World.”’ 
While the children sing, the Star Children and the 
Shepherds go out and someone either draws the 
curtains in front of the manger or simply darkens 
the manger itself. 


6. The Christmas tree is placed in the center of 
the space to be used for the Christmas game. 


Children form in circles around the tree, join 
hands, and to the tune of ‘‘Here We Go Round the 
Mulberry Bush”’ they skip while they sing: 


‘‘Here we go round the Christmas tree, 
The Christmas tree, 
The Christmas tree, 
Here we go round the Christmas tree, 
This happy Christmas day.” 


(They stand and sing.) 


‘‘Now we take gifts from the Christmas tree, 
Gifts from the tree, 
Gifts from the tree. 
Now we take gifts from the Christmas tree 
To gladden many hearts.”’ 


The Merry Christmas Child runs in and wishes 
everyone a very Merry Christmas. The carolers 
in their red caps and capes enter, singing a carol 
and bearing baskets of gifts. A few gifts are taken 
from the tree and added to the baskets, and the 
carolers lead down through the audience, followed 
by the children who played the game and then 
by all the others in a happy processional going forth 
to greet Christmas. 


II 
THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


For the Older Ones 


A study of the stories of the Christmas carols” 
should precede the giving of this program. The 
boys and girls plan the stage setting as well as how 
the story shall be illustrated through tableaux, 


1 This carol isin ‘‘The Children’s Messiah, ’’as well as in other carol 
collections. 


_2Send to National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, for “‘Stories of Carols.” 
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procession and song. The portion of the stage 
used for the tableaux should be curtained and opened - 
only at the time a tableau is being shown. 

TABLEAU: One figure in white with arms filled 
with Christmas greens representing ‘‘The Spirit 


of Good-Will.”’ 


2. “Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful.” 

PROCESSIONAL: This carol, sung by a group of 
carolers, is heard first afar off. They come up the 
aisles and to the platform, and as the song ends, 
form two groups, one at either side. They lead the 
others in the carol singing. 


3. “O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 

TABLEAU: The Nativity Group. On the words 
“Yet in thy dark streets shineth,’’ the curtains 
open showing the Nativity group. ! 
pose taken from a picture. 

4. “Silent Night.” 

TABLEAU: 
the story. 

Now a star gleams brightly over the manger 
and to one side, while a light from the manger sheds 
a soft glow. 


Costumes and 


The same tableau remains throughout 


5. ‘‘While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks.”’ 
PROCESSIONAL: The Shepherds following the star 
reach the manger and kneel in a group on the left. 


6. ‘‘We Three Kings of Orient Are.”’ 

PROCESSIONAL: The three Wise Men, bearing gifts, 
come from afar and kneel in a group on the right. 
This group, with the Shepherds entering through 
the aisles, is most impressive. 


7. Those on the stage and in the audience stand, 
and all sing: ‘“‘Joy to the World.” 

RECESSIONAL: The curtain closes before the nativ- 
ity group. The carolers lead the recessional, followed 
by the Shepherds and the Wise Men, then the chorus 
and all the others. 

Notes: The members of the chorus each wear 
some symbol of Christmas. 

The star over the manger may be made by placing 
a light behind the background and allowing it to 
shine through an opening. 

The light in the manger is made by placing an 
electric light with reflector in the manger so that 
its reflection may light up the pictures. 


IIl 
THE CHRISTMAS REVELS 


This program includes younger and older pupils. 
A study of the early English revels and of the early 
names of characters associated with Christmas, 
will help in the planning of this program; for 
example, The Yule Log, Father Christmas and Saint 
Nicholas. The program may be given indoors or 


1 Pictures obtainable through a publisher of copies of masterpieces 
of art. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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oh,what did you buy? —_ 


we shall be 
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day. 


What did you buy, 


(Collective Play) 
hop, A 


to help in our play So 
On Christ-mas 


oh,what will they buy?__ 


dol - ly 


BUYING THE CHRISTMAS TOYS 


Hargiette Mevissa Minis 


We bought a 


Oh, what did you buy at the toy - man’s shopWhere you went withaskip, a 


A - way— they gowitha skipand a 


Ending for 1st. Verse 


In skipping rhythm 
Christ-mas day, 


What will theybuy, 


From “Sing-Away Songs for Children.” Copyright, Mitton BrapLey Company, 


skip,and a hop, 
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Joyous Gift-Making Time 


By LoutsE D. TESSIN 


)|LL art problems for this month are inspired 
%| by the advent of Christmas. Room and 
— 1 window decorations of holly, candles, snow- 


1 scenes, toys, coach and horses or of Santa 

>) himself are being planned. Excellent guides 
for these motifs can be had in portfolio form, or 
gleaned from various magazines. 

There is a real thrill in designing gift cards, and per- 
haps envelopes to match. Lessons on the construction 
of envelopes may have been a problem offered several 
months ago, but it applies well at this time. The old 
lesson of cut-paper stencils or cut symmetric designs 
finds anew incentive in holiday motifs. The same holds 
true for old basket patterns 
that now display holly deco- 
rations. Nothing will prove 
more valuable to a teacher 
than a collection of past, 
published art material, from 
which she may draw new 
ideas that, with a _ bit 
of revision, become new 
and interesting projects. 

Every child loves to make gifts. The many wood- 
work problems offered throughout the year in AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD have this practical value. Whether 
a toy or a pair of book-ends, a pair of stilts, a hobby 
horse or doorstops, there is gift quality in each, and 
they are inexpensive and easy to make. There have 
been simple designs for easy embroidery carried out 
on hot-dish holders. Every little girl can make these, 
and how useful and pretty they can be! The needle 
book is an acceptable gift, and we remember several 
kinds of games that can be made up in new forms. 
Bookmarks are always welcome and simple enough to 
make, so that all grades may take part in the work. 
Those illustrated can be carried out in various shapes 
as squares, diamonds and circles. These are easiest 
for the little folks to undertake. The decoration at 
either end of the ribbon need not be the same. The 
ribbon may also be just glued to the mount instead 
of passed through cuttings. 

The poster design in this issue may be the inspira- 
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NOTE. 


you need advice. 


Miss Tessin is ready to helb you 
with your particular needs in art teaching. 
She will be glad to answer letters, stating grade, 
age of pupils, and phase of subject on which 


Address, Louise D. Tessin, Milton Bradley 
Company, 74 Park Street, Springfield, Mass. 


tion for similar designs of plain, simple parts and 
for flat coloring. Illustrations of the Shepherds 
out in the fields and the Christmas Star or the Wise 
Men can be equally as effective as the manger 
scene. 

Many of the designs in this issue may be used on , 
Christmas tags and seals. Plain tags in white or color, 
and of different sizes, some metal bound, make 
excellent mounts for cut-paper designs. The hand- 
kerchief folder, so simple in construction, will make 
any inexpensive handkerchief a rea] delight to receive. 
Small) gifts, not costly yet useful, can be purchased 
and their covers, wrappings or containers re-decorated 
in a_ gay, festive style. 
This problem is easy, does 
not require much material, 
and gives opportunity for 
individual expression’ in 
color and design, painted 
or executed in cut papers. 

Pictures, such as_ the 
beautiful advertisements 
and illustrations which mod- 
ern magazines bring these days, make artistic calen- 
dar decorations, and small calendar’ pads cost but 
a penny apiece. The notebook construction problem 
of last month and the one given in this issue may 
take the form of covers for bridge-score pads, ad- 
dress books, telephone pads, a diary, or, when larger, 
the covering of attractive class scrapbooks containing 
clipped pictures of some specially interesting topic or 
study for the term. 

Whatever the problem is, remember at all times 
that simple designs are always better than elaborate 
ones and that neatness and accuracy mean success 
in your work. f 

For January we have a special surprise for our 
readers, developed through the growing demand for art 
problems that applied to room decoration. There will 
be a lesson in beautifying blackboard erasers, making 
calendars, window decorations, mats for vases, blotter 
corners, new mountings for pictures, and a gay frieze 
for a wall border. 


eArt in (hildhood AN. 
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CUT PAPER MAKES UNIQUE AND INEXPENSIVE GIFTS 
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CRETONNE 
CARDBOARD 


A lesson in cutting and mounting paper neatly is worth- 
while in itself. It can be worked out in a calendar project. 
Beautiful illustrations can be cut from back numbers of popular 
magazines, or colored prints of old masterpieces can be had for a 


few pennies apiece from several art-publishing companies LOUISe. D. Tessiru 
specializing in such pictures. 


Determine the size of your illustration. The colors of the 
successive mountings are chosen from colors that appear in the 
picture. Paste the picture upon the first mount. When dry, 
rule in the desired margin space about the illustration and cut 


the edge carefully. This is done after each successive pasting. The final, largest mount should be heavy paper. 


An interesting notebook can be made from the little inexpensive notebooks that are offered at the five and ten cent 


stores at six for five cents. Choose the color of your notebook to harmonize with some color in the cretonne or printed cotton 
cloth that you have selected for the covering. 


Space A is as wide as the notebook is thick. Cardboards are 4%” wider and 4” longer than the notebook. Allow 
for 1’’ overlap of cretonne. Spread paste over the cardboard and lay flat upon the cloth. Cut corners at angle 4" from 
corner ofcardboard (B). Paste margin edges of cretonne over cardboard. Line with colored paper to harmonize with note- 
book or cretonne, 4’’ narrower on all sides than cardboard. When thoroughly dry, mount note-pad into back cover. 
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MOTIFS FOR DECEMBER CRAFTS 


BOROER OF ONE COLOR 
OR VARI-COLORED 


STARS 
WHITE SILHOUETTE BORDERS OF 
HOLLY OR SNOW MEN ON RED 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER FOLOERS. 
OR CARRY OUT IN 
NATURAL COLORS 


BELLS OF ANY COLOR 


CENTERS OF ANOTHER 
COLOR CARD-DARK GREEN 


CANOLE-VIOLET 
YELLOW 
SPOT—-ORANGE 


A BORDER OF SPRIG-LIGHT GREEN 
VARI- COLORED 

CARD-RED 


W HEELS— YELLOW 


Louise. D. 
TESS Arm. 


TREES GREEN _. BASE RED — CANDLES WHITE — CIRCLES LIGHT YELLOW .,.. TREES MAY BE 
USED IN REPEATING BORDERS _ OR AS SINGLE UNITS CUT FROM FOLDED PAPER 


WHITE DESIGN ON TINTED CARD . 
CHARACTER MARKS ON LAM SHOULD 
BE SAME COLOR AS CARD 


COMBINE BELL 
SOME OF THESE DESIGNS, AS THOSE i ee 


ON THE NEXT PAGE MAY BE cCuT WHITE OR TINTED AN EASY WAY To TIE 
IN SYMMETRIC UNITS SILHOVETTE BORDER A CORD TO A CARD —. 
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A CHRISTMAS POSTER OR WINDOW TRANSPARENCY 
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CHRISTMAS FOLDER CARDS 


BLUE 
CONSTRUC- 
TION 

PAPER 3 x 12 
FOLDED TO 
INCHES 


CUT TREE 
FROM 
LIGHT 
WEIGHT 
GREE N 
PAPER 
FOLDED 


PASTE ON, 
RE-CUT 
EDGE 


SILVER 
PAPER 
STARS 


WHITE 
PAPER 
FOLDER 

3X9 INCHES 


PAINTED 
HOLLY & 
SNOW MAN 


WRITE 
GREETING 
UNDER 
FOLDED 
SECTION 


THESE 
CARDS WILL 
FIT 
STANDARD 
COMMERCIAL 
ENVELOPES 


FOLDER 
OF DARK 
BLUE 
CONSTRUC- 
TION 
PAPER 


WHITE 
LAMBS 

FROM FOLDED 
LIGHT WEIGHT 
PAPER 


SILVER 
BELLS 


GRASS 
BRIGHT 
GREEN 


LOVISE 
TESSIN 
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PLACE MARKERS FOR CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


RIBBON 6 INCHES LONG 


Use two pins and a thread for drawing ellipses. 
The loop for the ellipses illustrated was 2” long. 
The farther the pins are apart, the narrower 
the ellipses become. 


Draw any size ellipse on scratch paper. Cut 
out and trace on light-weight, dull-finished, 
colored cardboard, and cut latter out carefully. 
This is to be the mount upon which all the other 
sections of the design are next mounted (A). 


With a safety-razor blade cut two slits in 
mount as illustrated (1-2). Passribbon through 
this and fasten end down with glue. Over 
this paste the final decorations. 


Fold the original scratch-paper ellipse down 
the center and trim down about %” all around. 
Trace this ellipse on folded, colored paper (B). 
If a scalloped edge is desired, draw this in before 
cutting (C). Open upand mounton (A). Be 
sure to spread paste over entire surface to 
insure smoothness. 


For a third ellipse cut the scratch-paper pat- 
tern down again %%” and trace on ~aper of 
another color (D). 


Finish with cut-paper flower or decoration 
cut from wallpaper, painted or crayon-colored. 


Ltovise TESSIM 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS DESIGN THEMSELVES IN SILHOUETTE 


Louise 
TeSSitv 


Many lovely Christmas cards can be made 
with black or colored silhouette decorations, 
painted or cut from paper. 


Fold the paper, right side in. Draft design 
for cutting on back of paper along folded edge. 
No erasing of wrong lines is necessary, for after 
cutting this side will be pasted down. 


If the effect of snow is appropriate to the 
design, a little white tempera paint may be 
applied with a paint brush to a_ toothbrush 
whose bristles have been cut down quite short 
(B). Cut a mask from scratch paper, the 
opening fitting the panel on card to be spattered 
(A). Hold in place with pins. Hold tooth- 
brush directly over work and stroke with knife 


blade as arrow indicates. When dry lift mask 
from card. 
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MAKING THE HOLDER AS GAY AS ITS HANDKERCHIEF 


Lrovise 
Tessin 


1. Flowers may be cut from colored papers 
and pasted over the flap. Cut leaves from 
folded paper to secure several of the same 
size in one cutting. 

2. All four sides of folder may be adeco- 
rated with crayon, painted or stencil designs. 

3. Sides may have colored borders. These 
should be done with folder laid flat. 


4. Decorated curved borders may be 
developed upon folder. Trace these from 
cut, folded paper patterns. 


5. Straight or curved edges may be cut on 
flaps of folders. ‘These also should be traced 
from cut-paper patterns that are originally 
the size of the flap. 


6. Cut-paper motifs, cut from paper folded 
to produce four units at one time, make inter- 
esting decorations. Flowers cut from wall- 4 
paper may also be used. In designs three, 3 
four, and five plan flower decorations on top 
flap only. 


Directions, Use 8’ square of tinted con- 
struction paper. Draw lines diagonally 
lightly across wrong side of paper. 


__A. 5” square of heavy paper. Mark as 
illustrated. This pattern may be passed 
about among members of class. 


B. Match lines upon center of 8” paper 
and trace a light line about the 5” square. 


C. Extend all these lines as (C). Cut 

out resulting triangles as (D). Fold dotted 

6 lines and plan decorations on right side of 
paper. 
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eyomething to Do 


ALL THROUGH DECEMBER 

The room decorations for December should be color- 
ful and seasonal. The bright red and the deep green 
may be worked out in many interesting ways. One 
corner of the room might be devoted to pictures of 
mothers with children and it will be interesting to 
notice which ones the children prefer. For nature 
study a tiny tree may be set just outside the window 
ledge. This tree, if hung with bits of suet and apple, 
will attract the winter birds and the children will be 
able to study at close range the birds of the locality. 
Evergreen, cedar, holly, mistletoe, smilax, in fact 
any local evergreen that can be obtained, makes an 
attractive room decoration and provides material for 
drawing and nature study. 

December is a very rich month in reading material. 
There are so many beautiful holiday stories, and 
the books should be searched for the Christmas stories. 
Some of the good Christmas poetry should be mem- 
orized, but much of it 
should be read for the sheer 
pleasure of appreciating it. 
In the arts and crafts work 
of the school, the children 
may make things to give 
away. Many a teacher 
makes the mistake of 
attempting to have the chil- 
dren carry out too elaborate 
a project in this field. Bet- 
ter a few simple things well 
made than a great many fussy, messy looking articles. 

Geography work may include the study of Christmas 
customs in other lands. We should also devote some 
time to the study of the holy land, the ways, the habi- 
tat, and all that can be found out about the people who 
lived around Bethlehem and Jerusalem at the time of 
the first Christmas. Through this study the children 
will find some interesting things that point to the dis- 
covery of America, for the precious spices which the 
Wise Men brought from the East were one of the factors 
that led to the discovery of a new continent. History 
will be correlated with geography, and civics enters in 
when the study of the tax problem is taken up. A 
comparison of the Jewish system of taxation with our 
own would be interesting for an upper-grade class. 

The oral English work for the month should 
include some Christmas stories to be told, and the 
written English may consist in part of letters of cheer 
written to veterans’ hospitals, children’s homes, or 
distant friends. The music for the month should 
be the Christmas music, old folk songs, hymns of the 
early Christian church, and some of the 
pieces of the world’s great composers. 


have preschool help 


accepted. 


master- 


The progressive teacher has practical method 
suggestions to make to others. 


CHILDHOOD welcomes 
brief form and will pay for those which are 


Address, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Editorial, 
120 East 16th Street, New York City, enclosing 
a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Some of the Christmas stories which every child 
should know are: “The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’”’ by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin; ‘‘The First Christmas Tree’’ 
and ‘‘The Other Wise Man,’’ by Henry Van Dyke 
and Dickens’ ‘‘Christmas Carol.’’ These books 
should be in the schoo] library. If they cannot be 
found there, apply to the state library or some near-by 
city library. 

A good cheer project may be worked out during 
this month, the children making scrapbooks, filling 
boxes with repaired toys, all the children contributing 
to the particular piece of work chosen, and then 
giving the finished product to some hospital or 
children’s home. The Christmas spirit should prevail 
in all the work done, and may be aroused in many 
ways to motivate the daily tasks. Whatever plan of 
entertainment for the season is chosen, it should carry 
out some of the work done in school. The upper 
grade groups can write and produce a play and design 
costumes, and select the 
music. If a teacher is will- 
ing to spend the time, she 
will be able to find suitable 
material for programs in 
many books and magazines. 
Place these where the chil- 
dren can find them and 
allow them to choose the 
ones they prefer. 

There should be a Christ- 
mas tree in the room and 
every child should receive a gift of some sort. The 
simple method of drawing names and making a gift 
for the one whose name is drawn, is a very effective 
way, and no one is missed. 


Many mothers 
to offer. AMERICAN 
these suggestions tin 


—ELsIE S. PARKER, Department of Education, Bismarck, N. D. 


A CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION 


I supervised the following Christmas celebration in 
a rural school near Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

One of the boys brought a medium-sized cedar tree; 
the older boys put it up, and the girls decorated it 
with strings of popcorn and cranberries that they had 
made at noon and during recess. They also decorated 
the tree with tinsel rope, red bells and shiny trinkets 
that the school kept for that purpose. When the 
tree was decorated the children put their presents 
on for the other children and their parents. Most of 
these presents had been made in sewing, art, and wood- 
work classes and included laundry bags, calendars, 
bookmarks and coat hangers. My treats for the 
children were packed in gayly colored net stockings 
and hung on the tree. Cotton was spread around 
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the base of the tree to represent snow, and artificial 
snow was thrown over the whole tree. 

By two o'clock, in spite of the snowy, blustery 
weather, the schoolhouse was filled with parents and 


other visitors. In order to make the room look more 
attractive, the shades were lowered, and the lights 
turned on. Then an eager group of children presented 
a program of Christmas songs, dialogues and speeches. 
When the last number was given, old Santa Claus 
came in covered with snow, laughing and talking to the 
excited children. After the presents were distributed, 
the visitors passed oranges, apples, nuts and popcorn 
to every one. I thought that all the extra trouble in 
having this little celebration was well paid for in the 
happiness of the children, and the friendly co-opera- 
tion of the community. 
—FANNIE THOMAS NEWMAN, Milfay, Okla. 


KINDERGARTEN MARIONETTES 


Our marionette project was and still is a great 
joy to the children of our kindergarten. A few 
weeks ago, the class saw a real marionette show, 
and this so enthused the children that they made 
one of their own. Our manual training department 
made the frame for us and the children covered 
it with wrapping and colored crepe paper, and 
painted the forest scenery for the stage. The figures 
also were made, cut out and colored by the children. 
We made a jointed clown, who is the announcer. 
When he first appears, he dances to mouth-organ 
music. On each side of the stage is a box seat, 
each seating two brownies, a monkey being seated 
on the railing; these view the shows. An electric 
light at the top, near the front, lights the stage, 
so the curtains of the room can be drawn in the 
daytime. Under the stage is space enough for two 
children to operate the oak-tag figures, which are 
on sticks, some being jointed and moved by means 
of strings. As the figures are shown, the two children 
behind the scenes tell the story. At first, all the 
children joined in telling the stories. 

One of our shows is an original health story, and 
the other is an adaptation of ‘Little Black Sambo.” 
The children were delighted to give them in a holiday 
program for their parents and friends. 

—TaBITHA RITZMANN, Monroe, Wis. 


FROM DISCARDS TO TOYS 


Early in the fall, during our activity period of 
a half hour each day, many of the children began 
making various toys from boxes, spools, wood and 
other materials brought from home. One child 
suggested that perhaps we could have a toy shop. 
We had a great deal of material available but the 
difficulty seemed to be to find space where the chil- 
dren could have free access to it. Finally we decided 
to gpen a supply store first. 

Using crates and boxes we constructed a room 
two feet by three feet, covering this foundation 
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of boxes with some brown wrapping paper. In 
this store, on the counters and shelves, we arranged 
our assortment of materials which consisted largely 
of discards; spools, boxes of all sizes and shapes, 
twine, yarn, cloth, milk-bottle tops, cheese cartons, 
paper sacks, oilcloth, clay, button-molds, meat 
skewers, pictures, cardboard, wood and many other 
things. 

Various committees of children printed signs 
and prices for each of these articles. Two store- 
keepers were chosen by popular vote to wait upon 
the customers who came to buy supplies. The 
other children were happily occupied in constructing 
their toys. 

As each toy was finished, it was put away in a 
big cupboard. When a great many had been com- 
pleted and it grew near the Christmas season, the 
actual toy shop was planned. New signs began 
to be made with the names of the toys and their 
price marks. Some of the children-formed a com- 
mittee to make Christmas decorations for the shop 
and soon it blossomed out in its attractive holiday 
dress, much to the delight of. the groups. While 
one group had charge of dismantling the supply 
store, another began to arrange the new toy dis- 
plays with their appropriate signs. When all the 
displays were assembled we had an interesting col- 
lection of such toys as beds, chairs, tables, cradles, 
drums, horns, dolls, doll houses, wagons, go-carts, 
trunks, suitcases, dishes, stuffed animals, picture 
books, and games of all sorts. 

Advertising signs, such as ‘‘Do Your Shopping 
Early”’ and “Only Five More Days Till Christmas,”’ 
were painted and decorated with free-hand cut- 
paper designs and placed near the door. The chil- 
dren enjoyed the buying and selling of the toys. 
After Christmas we had a final toy sale and each 
child was permitted to buy his own toys and take 
them home. 

Out of this project grew many worth-while lessons 
in reading, art, writing, arithmetic and language. 
But the most valuable lesson that the children 
learned was one of economy, the transforming of 
otherwise waste material into articles which gave 
pleasure. 

—G.apys M. Barrp, Saratoga School, Lincoln, Neb. 


USING TOYS IN BEGINNING READING 


First grade has for some time been consideréd 
one of the most important, as well as one of the 
most difficult, grades to teach; important because 
here the foundation for future learning is laid, diffi- 
cult because, in spite of his preschool experience, * 
the child has so little means of helping himself. 
He must depend for so many things upon someone 
else, until he acquires a reading vocabulary which 
will enable him to follow printed directions or read 
about the things he wishes to know. It is the duty 
and privilege of the first-grade teacher to make 


this process of acquiring a vocabulary as interest- 


ing and as effective as possible. Formerly new 
words were introduced in many and various ways 
followed by mechanical drill, flash cards, and word 
lists. While many of these drills are still valuable, 
we have been searching for more attractive and 
effective methods of furnishing the repetition which 
is essential if a word is to become a permanent part 
of the child’s reading vocabulary. 

The activity program, limitless in its capacity 
for variation, has helped to solve this problem. 
Booklet-making, housekeeping activities, building 
projects, and other co-operative group experiences 
furnish delightful methods of introducing new mate- 
rial in the form of reports, \letters, and stories. To 


follow up the words thus learned and give adequate 


experiences with them in different contexts, I worked 
out a series of directions with toy animals and other 
objects familiar in first-grade reading. The plan was 
especially good for teaching opposites and the abstract 
words so difficult for most beginners. At first however 
we concerned ourselves with the names only. 

The toys were arranged on a table where the chil- 
dren could see them from their semicircle of chairs 
in front of the blackboard. I wrote upon the black- 
board, in print-script, the name of a toy. A child 
who recognized the word ran to the table, picked 
up the toy, and took it to his seat. The game pro- 
ceeded until each child had a toy. I then stepped 
to one side, and the game was reversed. The name 
of a toy was called. The child holding the toy 
ran to the board, erased his word, and put the toy 
back on the table. The game was continued until 
al} toys had been returned to the table. 

As the names became familiar to the .children 
they were used in directions, with a group in front 
of the blackboard as before. In ‘the following exer- 
cises I have underlined the opposites: 


Find a big dog. 
Find a little dog. 
Give the big dog to a boy. 


Give the little dog to a girl. 


Stand on a little chair. 

Jump off the little chair. 

Put the little cows on a chair. 
Take one little cow oft the chair. 


Get a box. 

Open the box. 

Shut the box. 

Put a horse in the box. 


Put a sheep on the box. 
Put five animals in a line. 
Which animal is first? 


Which animal is last? 
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Put a mouse behind the box. ; 
Put a cat in front of the box. 


Find a hen. 
Bring the hen to me. 
Take the hen away. 


Stand on a chair. 


Sit on a chair. 


Stand on the table. 
Sit under the table. 


Find a hard ball. 
Find a soft ball. 


Find an old book. 
Find a new book. 


Get a dog and a cat. 
Hold the dog in your right hand. 
Hold the cat in your left hand. 


After the children became quite familiar with 
blackboard directions of this kind, more complicated 
directions were typewritten in primer type, numbered, 
and mounted on cardboard. The toys were now 
sorted into groups and put into numbered boxes 
to accompany the typewritten directions. A few 
examples follow: 


(1) 


Get No. 1 box of toys. 

Get the little pail. 

Get some blocks. 

Get someone to play with you. 
Make a playhouse .of blocks. 
Put Jack and Betty (dolls) in the playhouse. 
Put the baby by Betty. 

Put the rabbit out of doors. 
Put some blocks in the pail. 
Count the blocks. 

How many are there? 

Write the number on a paper. 


(2) 


Find a boy or a girl about as big»as you. 
You may play together. 

Get No. 2 box of toys. 

Get some colored sticks. 

Make a barn with the sticks. 

Put the animals in the barn. 

Put the horse in front of the cow. 

Put the sheep behind the cow. 
Put the dog behind the sheep. 
Put the frog out of doors. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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bIT was Christmas Eve, and all the fairies in 
s] Fairytown were sitting in their little meeting 
place under the hill, warming their toes over 
a tiny, tiny fire. 

“‘T wish the fairies belonged to Christmas!”’ 
said one of them. 

“It can’t be,’’ said a wise old gnome. ‘‘Because 
the Christmas story is true; and shepherds, and the 
manger, and the wise men are true; and you know 
quite well that very, very few people, except children, 
of course, believe that we are true.”’ 

“Then we don’t belong to Christmas,’’ said a sad 
little one. 

‘“‘Let’s go around, anyway, and look at the Christ- 
mas trees, and listen to the singing.’’ Two silver-blue 
fairies said this, and they clapped their hands and 
smiled. 

They all liked this idea very well, so, muffled in rab- 
bit fur and thistledown, they all stepped forth upon 
the snow, a band of lovely little things that nobody 
saw. 

They hurried down the hill in the moonlit 
darkness, and came to a bit of:a cottage, cuddled 
there between the drifts and the pine trees. Through 


the window they looked, with bright eyes like the 
what they 


eyes of birds; stared hard at 
saw there. 

‘“‘There is a tree,’’ said one of them. 

three stockings hung,” said 
another. 

‘‘And holly wreaths......”’ 

“And two people, busy’ with 
bright balls and silver trimmings 


they 


“And a fat white cake in the 


The fairies stared hard at the 
cake. Then they all sighed together, 


and they said, ‘‘We wish we really 
belenged to the Christmas story! 
We wish we had a part in Christ- 
mas!” 


When Christmas Came to Fairytown 


By MrrtaM CLARK POTTER 


‘‘The children are all in bed, of course,’’ said the wise 
old gnome. “Let’s go up to the window above, and 
look in.”’ . 

So they floated to the top story, and stared again. 
In a wide, warm bed three little children were asleep, 
and a candle burned on a table in the hall. 

‘‘The children iook happy,” said one of the fairies. 

‘‘And not very sound asleep,” said another. 

“They can hardly wait tilltomorrow,” said a third; 
and they all sighed again and dropped to the 
snow. 

“The fairies should be in Christmas; let us all go 
home and think,”’ said the wise old gnome. So, 
silver-footed, single file, they wound their easy way 
up the hill and slipped into their under-the-tree-roots 
home. 

They took off their rabbit fur coats and fluffy 
coverings, and sat down to warm their hands and 
toes over their wee, wee fire. 

“The wise mencould not possibly have believed in 
fairies,’’ said one of them. 

‘‘And Mary and Joseph could not have thought of 
them at all, with a wee, wee baby of their own to 
look at.”’ 

‘‘And the Christmas story is all, all true,”’ 
another. 


sighed 
‘‘And only the children believe that 
we are true!’’ 

“So we do not belong to the 
Christmas story!’’ they sighed. 

Then a bright look came into the 
face of the wise old gnome, and 
he told them, ‘There was hay in 
the manger, hay that grew in the 
fields where the fairies dance. The 
hay knew that we are true!”’ 

“There might even have been a 
little left-over fairy clinging to the 
hay,’ said a silver-blue fairy, hope- 
fully. 

“About that, no one can say,”’ 
said the old gnome; “but it is 
enough to give us a part in Christ- 
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mas. The hay in the manger grew and ripened 


in the very fields themselves; it must, of course, 
have seen fairies!”’ . 

‘‘And it knew that we are true,’’ chorused the other 
ones. 


Then the old gnome sang, in a high happy voice, 
with the others listening: 


‘‘The shepherds, the manger, 
And Jesus and Mary, 
Watching them, wondering, 
Was there a fairy? 


(Christmas sas come again; 
Christmas is true; 

Who will believe 
That the fairies are, too?) 


Down in the manger 
All hidden away— 

Sweet with the meadow flowers, 
Deep in the hay, 
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There might have been fairies, 
A fairy—just one— 

Brought with the drying grass, 
In from the sun. 


Let us believe it, then, 
Hope it is true; 

Let little Fairytown 
Keep Christmas, too.”’ 


‘‘And now,” said the fairies, happily, ‘“‘we are going 
to have a tiny tree-of our own up on the hill, with 
frost and stars to light it.”’ 

So they bundled up in their little rabbit furs again 
and hurried out. 

But the moon, who had seen it all and heard it all, 
said to himself, ‘‘Bless you, fairies, why did you make 
such a fuss about being in Christmas? Don’® you 
bring good dreams and pleasant happenings to all 
kind folk, and go about scattering little happy doings? 
Why—you have belonged to Christmas all along!” 


The Magic Harp 


Retold from a Legend of Wales 


DILTHOUGH the roses and the hawthorn 
were still in bloom and the sound of the 
waters that fell from the top of Craig-y- 
Ddinas in Wales could be heard, it was the 
season of Christmas, and in a dingle in the 
Vale of Neath, white shapes among the trees in the 
daytime and the sound of a harp in the moonlight, 
told that the fairies were about. Some of the younger 
village folk did not believe in fairies. They said 
that their white trailing garments were only the 
shadows of the white birch trees flitting about the 
dingle. They said that the rustling of the fairies’ 
wings could be explained by the wind among the 
leaves. As for a fairy harp, sounding so clearly 
in the evening, and then becoming softer and fainter 
as the musicians took their way behind the water- 
fall and up the sides of Craig-y-Ddinas, why, the 
villagers said that the music was nothing but the 
rippling of the water. 

It came about, though, at this season of Christ- 
mas, Once upon a time, that the fairies of the Vale 
of Neath decided to show themselves to the good 
folk of the near-by village. They decided to take 
upon themselves human shape and go about begging 
from door to door, to discover those of the cottagers 
who were keeping Christmas with kindness and 
generosity. 

Those who kept Christmas as the fairies wished 
would receive good gifts from them, but woe to 
those who had bad hearts. Ill-luck was bound 
to follow them until Christmas came around again. 


Now there lived in the village that lay beside 
the Vale of Neath, an odd old fellow called Morgan- 
ap-Rhys. He did little to help his good wife with 
either earning or keeping the house, but sat from 
morning until night in the chimney corner smoking 
his long black pipe and singing like a haw. In 
Wales, a haw is a donkey and his braying is in ill 
repute as a musical treat. So you may fancy what 
Morgan-ap-Rhys’ singing was like! Well, it was 
the blessed Christmas Eve. Morgan was making 
a noise like a haw in the chimney corner of his cottage, 
and down the lane came three strangers who rapped 
at his door. 

At first Morgan did not hear the rapping, since 
he was making so much noise himself, but it came 
again, rap, rap, tap-tap. Morgan did not get up 
from the settle, but he shouted, ‘““Why don’t you 
come in when you’ve got so far as the door.”” The 
door opened and in came three tall strangers, wrapped 
in long dark cloaks and with a look of hunger in 
their eyes. 

‘“‘What do you want, standing there with no 
tongues in your mouths?’ Morgan asked, not doing 
his guests the honor of standing to greet them. 

‘‘We come in the name of charity,’”’ replied the 
first of the three strangers. 

“From a long distance, across Craig-y-Ddinas,” 
said the second stranger. 

“Begging your goodness on Christmas Eve,” 
said the third. | 

Morgan-ap-Rhys puffed away at his pipe, saying 
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neither aye nor nay for a moment. Mind you, 
Morgan was not a bad man at heart, only a careless 
one. Finally he took the pipe from his mouth 
and said, ‘‘Waw, lads. If a bite to eat is all you 
want, look you; there is a knife and beside it are the 
loaf and the cheese.”’ 

So the three strangers helped themselves, and 
when they had finished the first of them went over 
to the settle where Morgan-ap-Rhys sat, still sing- 
ing with no thought of tone or tune. ‘‘You are 
a generous man,”’ said the first stranger. 

“For your goodness, you shall have the will of 
your wish,” said the second stranger. 

“‘What would you like for a Christmas gift, Mor- 
gan-ap-Rhys?”’ asked the third stranger. 

If he had not been a dull man, Morgan would 
have wondered how a stranger, come over the moun- 
tain on foot to a strange village, knew his name, 
but all he thought of was his wish. ‘‘Look, you,” 
said Morgan. ‘‘Could you give me some strings 
upon which so untrained a man as I could play 
anything he wished? Could you give me a harp 
now?” 

Hardly were the words out of Morgan’s mouth 
when a strange brightness filled the room. The 
three strangers flung open their cloaks and the 
whiteness of their garments made all the room light. 
They pointed to the corner and there, like the fairy 
thing that it was, stood a golden harp. Morgan 
looked, rubbed his eyes and turned to thank the 
strangers, but they had gone. He went over and 
touched the harp strings with his rough fingers 
and, behold, such sweet music came from them 
as had never been heard in all Wales before. The 
fairies had given Morgan-ap-Rhys their magic harp 
for his Christmas gift. 

All would have been well if Morgan had been 
content to touch the harp strings gently, but you 
remember that he liked to sing like a haw. All 
he wanted to play was a jig. So he banged and 
whanged and tugged and pulled at the golden strings 
until they quivered with such a jig as had never 
been heard in those parts before. Harder, louder 
and faster he played and just then his wife, her 
arms full of ivy and hawthorn for the Christmas 
trimmings, crossed their threshold. Up went her 
heels and down fell the ivy and her market basket 
full of eggs, butter and plums for the cake. Mor- 
gan’s wife jigged and whirled about the room like 
a top, tumbling over furniture, and she could not 
cease, no matter how she begged Morgan to stop 


playing. 
“‘Look!”’ said Morgan to himself. ‘‘Here is 
power in music that I shall put to good use.” 


He opened the door and sat on the threshold with 
his harp, plucking from the strings the wildest jig 
he could play. And as Morgan-ap-Rhys played 


upon his magic harp, every man, woman and child 
who came to hark began to dance too. 


They jigged 
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in the cottage next door and in the one across the 
lane. They bobbed about like so many jumping- 
jacks and they leaped so high that they cracked 
their heads on the roof. At first they laughed 
with the fun, but soon they were all begging Morgan 
to stop. He went on playing, as if he had not heard. 

There they were capering like mad creatures; 
Morgan’s wife, the neighbors, the children, and 
just then along came the Bell-Ringer to ring the 
Christmas chimes. The Bell-Ringer had come from 
forty miles away because he had the skill to make 
the village bells peal like the chimes of a cathedral, 
but as he passed down the road he heard Morgan’s 
magic harp. Up went the Bell-Ringer’s heels and 
out of his head went all thought of the Christmas 
chimes. There he was, capering about with all 
the others in a mad jig. Then along came the 
Pipers-of-the-Watch, who sang carols in front of 
all the houses and asked a few coins for charity’s 
sake. The Pipers-of-the-Watch saw Morgan’s wife, 
the neighbors and the children jigging about like 
crazy puppets. They saw the Bell-Ringer kicking 
up his heels and capering too. They heard the 
twanging of Morgan’s harp, and they also began 
leaping about as if they had taken leave of their 
senses. 

“Stop! Stop! We shall die of dancing!’ they 
entreated Morgan but he was having far.too good 
a time to heed them. He twisted and snapped the 
golden strings, and when one broke he played on 
the next, but stop he would not. 

Then the Candle-Bearers came along, each hold- 
ing high a lighted taper for Christmas Eve. They 
saw Morgan’s wife, the neighbors, the children, 
the Bell-Ringer and the Pipers-of-the-Watch dancing, 
and off they went whirling like dervishes. Their 
candles were snuffed out, but they were not able 
to stop. The whole village was dancing in a frenzy 
with tears and prayers for Morgan to give them 
rest. The lame and the sick joined them. Along 
the road came a cow, driven by a farmer of the 
dingle in the Vale of Neath and bearing upon her 
horns a Christmas plum cake. If she tossed the 
plum cake, so, in front, the farmers would enjoy 
good luck for a year; if she tossed it backward, 
so, bad luck would be theirs. When Bossy heard 
the wild jig Morgan-ap-Rhys was playing, up went 
her heels and off went the plum cake over her back, a 
thing which had not happened to the farmers in years. 

But bad luck depends upon circumstances more 
than plum cake. -Just as the good folk were ready 
to drop down in the road from sore feet and aching 
backs, since Morgan would show them no mercy, 
a strange thing happened. There are people living 
in Wales today who say that their grandfathers 
saw it. Down Craig-y-Ddinas and across the dingle 
in the Vale of Neath floated the fairies in their white 
and shining garments. One touch, and the magic 
harp slipped from Morgan-ap-Rhys’ clumsy fingers 
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and hung in the air between heaven and earth. 
All was again as it should be. Morgan's wife was 
twining ivy and hawthorn about the cottage walls, 
and in through the door came the caroling of the 
Pipers-of-the-Watch. From the church steeple the 
bells shook and pealed, pulled by the Bell-Ringer. 
The Candle-Bearers took up their march once more 
like a parade of stars. 

There are people still living in Wales who will 
tell you what happened next. The magic harp 
began to sound, the strings swept lightly by fairy 
fingers. Sweet and soft came its music, like nothing 
that had ever been heard before. All remembered 


it as pleasant music, but, strangely enough, not 
a person who heard it could ever tell you the exact 
tune. 


Mingled with the music of the harp came 
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the humming of bees, awakened in their hives 
to keep Christmas, and cattle knelt down in their 
stalls and lowed. The singing of the Pipers-of-the- 
Watch, and the chiming of the bells, mingled with 
the music of the harp; and the bees hummed, and 
the cattle lowed for the dawning of Christmas. 

With the first light of dawn, the harp was still 
and the fairies were gone, but where was Morgan- 
ap-Rhys? Ah, look you! The fairies had whisked 
him right back to his own fireside but he was no 
longer singing, for they had made him dumb for the 
rest of his days. The gift of music had been given 
Morgan-ap-Rhys and he had made bad use of it. 
Yet it is said that he often went to the dingle after 
that and brought back tales of the magic harp, 
played by the fairies behind the waterfall. 


A Christmas Tree Goes Riding 


By HELEN FULLER ORTON 


iT was the day before Christmas. The streets 
of the little village and the fields around 
S| it were deep under snow. The fences and 
Gy | the bushes were covered with snow. A 
$Y) beautiful sight it was for David to look 
on while he had to lie so still, all day, in bed. 

David liked to see the big snowflakes come down 
from the sky on cloudy days. He liked to see the 
snow sparkle in the sunshine on bright days. So 
they drew his bed close to the window each morning. 

‘‘There is a Christmas tree in the house across the 
street,’’ he e claimed this morning. 

‘“Yes,”’ said his mother. ‘We'll 
one for you before night.” 

‘‘Hurrah!” said David. 

Not always had David had to stay in bed all 
day. When schoo] started in the fall, he could 
run about and play the games as well as any of the 
children. Then one day on his way home from 
school there was an accident and David’s leg was 
broken. When the doctor had set the bones and 
was about to leave, he said, ‘‘Don’t you mind this 
too much, little chap. After a while you will be 
able to run and play again; though, to be sure, 
you'll have to lie still for a few weeks.”’ 

David had tried to be brave about it. He had 
tried not to call mother too often to read to him or to 
bring him new toys. But he did get very tired of 
staying in one room and of looking at the same things. 

“Tomorrow there’ll be a Christmas tree to look 
at,’ he said to his mother, when she brought in 
his luncheon tray. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘‘Tom is going to get a fine 
tree for you.’”” Tom was David’s big brother, who 
was away at college. 

Mother continued, “A letter came from Tom 
yesterday. In it he said, ‘Be sure not to get the 


out 


have a nice 


Christmas tree till 1 come. Tell David I'll go up 
on the hill and cut a splendid tree for him.’ ”’ 
that 


“Oh, will be nice,” said David. ‘‘When 
will Tom get here?”’ 
train comes at half-past three,’’ Mother 


replied. 

All day long, while mother was busy making 
the house ready for Christmas and wrapping Christ- 
mas gifts, David looked out of the window. He 
saw people hurrying along the street with their 
arms full of Christmas parcels. He*saw the grocer’s 
sleigh going along over the snow, carrying Christmas 
wreaths and Christmas trees. 

“IT wish Tom's train would hurry,’ he thought. 

Two of his schoolmates stopped in to see him, 
Robert Brown and his sister, Grace. 

“You should see our Christmas tree,”’ said Robert. 
“It’s a great big one.”’ 


‘Where is your tree, David?’’ asked Grace. ‘‘Ours 
is already up in the corner of the parlor.”’ 

‘“‘We haven’t ours yet,’’ replied David. ‘‘Tom 
is going to get it when he comes home.”’ 

‘I hope it will be a big one,”’ said Grace. 

“Come and see my tree in the morning,’ David 


invited them when they left. 

Robert was just David’s age, six years old, and 
Grace was two years older. David looked after 
them wistfully, as they ran so swiftly through the 
snow. Four o'clock came and big brother Tom 
was not yet in sight down the street. 
came and still he did not come. 
and it was beginning to get dark. 

“Oh, dear!’’ said David. ‘‘Tom won’t be here 


’ 


Five o'clock 
The sun had set 


in time to get the tree.’ 

‘“‘T’ll telephone down to the station,’’ said Mother. 
‘The train is late today. 
it is coming.” 


I'll find out what time 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Silver Bells 


By HamisH HENDRY 
Across the snow the silver bells 
Come near and yet more near; 
Each day and night, each night and day 
They tinkle soft and clear. 


’Tis Father Christmas on his way 
Across the winter snows; 

While on his sleigh the silver bells 
Keep chiming as he goes. 


I listen for them in the night, 
I listen all the day; 

I think these merry silver bells 
Are long, long on the way! 


Copyright, Messrs. Blackie and Son. 


Candles 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 
Lest we forget in wintry mood 
The meaning of the interlude 
Between the farewell of the thrush, 
The robin’s greeting in the hush 
Of orchards waking from the sleep 
Of winter’s silence long and deep, 


Upon the altars of the hills, 

O’er fields that man no longer tills, 
Recalling truth that does not pass 

With blowing rose and fading grass, 
They light with joy the wintry scenes— 
The candles of the evergreens! 


—Courtesy, New York Times. 


Winter 
By WILLIAM PEARLMAN 
Out of the north wind 
One flake steps daintily on 
A gray cobblestone. 


The Christmas Tree 


Chilly winds of winter stir 
Branches of the little fir, 

But on Christmas it will bloom 
In a warm and lighted room. 


—From “Bird in the Bush” by Grace Taber Hallock. 


Copyright, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
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Poems for Christmas Week 


Deserted Barn in Winter 
By GLENN WARD DRESBACH 


It seemed so lonely in the drifted field 
That one might be expecting it to hold 
But scattered hay left from the meadow’s yield, 
And owls with feathers fluffed against the cold. 
But tracks were there outside the sagging door— 
Some one had piled a sheltered stall with hay, 
And grain was scattered on the earthen floor 
Where quail were feeding—and I turned away. 


Across the shining fields I thought of one 

Who came from his warm farmhouse when the 

snow 

Had buried deep the seeds, for he had done 

A thing that gave the heart a sudden glow. 
Such secret kindness hiding there today— 

Like quail when he had reaped the meadow hay! 

—Courtesy, New York Times. 


Letters and Parcels 


A stamp’s a tiny, flimsy thing 

No thicker than a beetle’s wing, 

And yet ’twill roam the world for you 
Exactly where you tell it to. 


This very moment that I write, 

And every moment day and night, 

A sturdy stamp-battalion scours 

The earth in search of friends of ours. 


It’s hard to think how people used 

To live ere stamps were introduced. 
Without the postman where should we 
On Christmas Day, for instance, be? 


On Christmas Day beneath his load 
Our postman staggers on his road; 
Instead of reaching us at eight, 
He’s very often three hours late. 


We never give him time to rap, 

We're on him like a thunder-clap, 

With hands outstretched for card or letter, 
Or parcel, which, of course, is better. 


—From ‘Playtime and Company” by E. V. Lucas. 
Copyright, 1925, George H. Doran Company. 
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Selected by Josephine Bouton 


For Them 


Before you bid, for Christmas’ sake, 
Your guests to sit at meat, 

Oh, please to save a little cake 
For them that have no treat. 


Before you go down party-dressed 
In silver gown or gold, 

Oh, please to send a little vest 
To them that still go cold. 


Before you give your girl and boy 
Gay gifts to be undone, 

Oh, please to spare a little toy 
To them that will have none. 


Before you gather round the tree 
To dance the day about, 
| : Oh, please to give a little glee 
: To them that go without. 
—From “Come Christmas’ by Eleanor Farjeon, 


Copyright, 1928, Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 


The Animals’ Carol 


By PHYLLIS GARLICK 
The Donkey. 
Clip, clop, up hill and down, 
Mary rode to Bethlehem town; 
I carried her on tireless feet 
Through the narrow, crowded street. 


The Sheep. 
Softest wool for baby things, 
I give unto the King of kings, 
See His mother softly spin 
Wool for clothes to wrap Him in. 


The Oxen. 
In the stable we stand by 
t Watching little Jesus lie, 
In the manger where we feed, 
He shall have a crib indeed. 


Che Camels. 
Guided by a wondrous star, 
We have carried from afar, 
Wise men who had gifts to bring 
For the little new-born King. 


Jesus King has ne’er refused 
Our gift of only being used. 
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Greetings 


By RODNEY BENNETT 


Here is to wish you, 

Now Christmas is near, 
A wonderful close 

To a wonderful year. 


Here is to wish you 
That soon you will see 
A Christmas that’s all 
That a Christmas could be. 


Here is to wish that, 
When Christmas is past, 

Your next year will prove 
Even better than last. 


Here is to wish you, then, 
Joy, love and cheer 
A true Merry Christmas, 
A happy New Year. 
Copyright, ‘‘Child Education,” London, England. 


The Christmas Caravan 
By ELEANOR BALDWIN 


High in the heavens the sun— 
And driven one by one 

Three camels from an Eastern land 
Cast shadows on the sand. 


Deep in men’s eyes unrest; 

Deep in their hearts a quest; 

And myrrh weighs down the saddle-hold, 
And frankincense and gold. 


Clear in the holy night 

The gracious moon walks white, 
But three swift camels from afar 
Follow a moving star. 


They pass the folded sheep, 
They pass dark herds asleep, 
To kneel at last, their journey done, 
Before God's little Son. 
—Our Dumb Animals. 
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The Behavior of Young Children. J. Eating and Sleeping. 
II. Dressing—Toilet-—Washing. By Ethel B. Waring and 
Marguerite Wilker. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. $1.00 
Each. 


The Nursery Child in the Church School. 
Illustrated. The Abingdon Press, New York. 


By Anna F. Betts. 


The two volumes in early childhood education, 
written by Mrs. Waring and Miss Wilker, are the 
outcome of long experience in the nursery school of 
the Department of Home Economics, Cornell Uni- 
versity. They are prepared from case studies and 
quotations from articles of popular appeal, with the 
result that the information is authentic and read- 
able. Professor Patty Smith Hill, writing an intro- 
duction, says, ‘‘Hereis a new common-sense contribu- 
tion to parental education, not ‘just another book 
for parents,’ but a guide by means of which parents 
may direct themselves. The text is planned for 
parental co-operation in their own progress from 
day to day in learning how to study, analyze, and 
guide the behavior of their own children in the home.”’ 

Both alithors have subjected themselves to the most 
rigorous training in several universities that they 
might bring to bear upon their work the highest 
standards of specialists in related fields. Our new 
thought in methods of child training is the solution 
of the problem of twenty-four hour care, seven days 
a week, twelve months of the year. We realize 
that children are learning every hour of the day and 
night, waking and sleeping. Teachers and the home 
are co-operating to bring about har- 
monious progress through babyhood 
and childhood to adult life. ‘‘The 
Behavior of Young Children’ offers 
practical help in this continuous flow of 
the educational process. 

Filligg a need in the religious life of 
young children, Miss Betts has pre- 
pared her guide in the conduct of the 
infant class in the church school. Sun- 
day schools, for a long time, have given 
more thought to what is termed the 
“‘Ctadle Roll,” than day schools have. 
There is hardly a church that has not 
kept step with the kindergarten in 


gathering in the twoto four year old’s of the congrega- 
tion, releasing the parents for church services, and 
training future church attendants. But the teaching 
in the infant class has often been worse than none, 
and the equipment meager and unscientific. 

“The Nursery Child in the Church School’’ 
applies our new body of knowledge in preschool 
education. Modern child’ hygiene, story-telling, 
handcraft, music and picture study are described. 
The furnishings and program for the church preschool 
group are given. Many illustrations taken from 
photographs vitalize the text. The possibility of 
shaping behavior patterns and encouraging spiritual 
growth in the early years is made a reality through 
Miss Betts’ valuable suggestions. 
Racing Yachts Done in Cork Models. 


trated. 120 Pages. 
$1.25. 


Playing Airplane. By John F. McNamara. Illustrated. 
Pages. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


By Peter Adams. Illus- 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
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What-to-play and what-to-make books for the 
modern young person should be authoritative as well 
as timely. Both these titles express today’s most 
interesting development, speed; both are written by 
men who know what they are talking about. 

Peter Adams, in his new book describing the con- 
struction of racing yachts in cork models, completes 
a series of three, corkships, and cork models of clipper 
ships having preceded the latest one. The models 
described and illustrated in ‘‘Racing Yachts Done in 
Cork Models,”’ tell the story of a 
great sport. The builders, the 
courses, the:skippers and the enter- 
ing clubs are woven into the chap- 
ters that direct the making of the 


first ‘‘America,’’ the ‘‘Puritan,”’ 
the ‘‘Reliance,’”’ the ‘Resolute,’ 
and such British yachts as Sir 


Thomas Lipton’s ‘‘Sham- 
rock.”’ Corks, pins, 
matches, thread and 
paper for sails start these 
little ships racing in the 
brook or the bathtub 


with realistic vigor. 


Worthwhile Bookshelf | 
| 
? 
: 
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“Playing Airplane”’ is written by an ex-aviator who 
lives near Roosevelt and Mitchell Fields, and has three 
boys, all of whom want to be aviators. David, the 
eldest, for whom the book was written, is now nine 
years old, so the text is excellent for reading aloud 
or for supplementary reading. With an old box, some 
nails and a broomstick, an airplane is constructed, 
seated in which the young aviator is ready to under- 
stand the descriptions and working drawings of the 
book, as well as experience flying thrills in imagination. 
Just the necessary facts are given, in crisp, vivid 
writing, about the mechanism of various types of 
planes, their operation and their use to the nation. 
The background of this information is the author’s 
scientific knowledge and his understanding of child- 


hood’s questions. Mr. McNamara has given us a 
useful book. 


A Baker’s Dozen. By Mary Gould Davis. 207 Pages. Har- 


court, Brace and Company, New York City. $2.00. 

Good collections of stories for telling should stand 
two tests; that of the favor with which children 
receive them, and the skilled experience of the com- 
piler. ‘‘A Baker’s Dozen,’’ fulfils these two require- 
ments, with an unusual degree of distinction. 

Mary Gould Davis is superintendent of story-telling 
in the New York Public Library, and is known to the 
schools and children’s libraries of the country through 
her story lists issued by the American Library Associa- 
tion. She has had a rich experience in discovering 
those stories that stand the test of telling to the mixed 
groups of a library story hour. The stories she 
includes in this collection are the ones the children 
of New York, the most varied groups in the country, 
have wanted retold from year to year in library story 
hours. 

We find an old story, such as Mary Wilkins Free- 
man’s “Pumpkin Giant,’’ which delighted the boys 
and girls of a generation and a half ago, side by 
side in the scale of approval with ‘‘The White Horse 
Girl and the Blue Wind Boy” by Carl Sandburg. 
Parker Fillmore, Charles Finger, Marie Shedlock, 
Frank Stockton, and Laurence Housman are among 
the authors. Miss Davis’s introduction is as valuable 
as any of the stories she has gathered. We need to take 
to heart her plea for that beauty of writing and plot 
which should be found in any story we select for 
telling: 

“Watching the children listen, when the story is 
told as it should be, we are reminded of an audience 
in some vast stadium listening to one of the great 
symphonies. There is an absolute unity of listening. 
Upon them all, different as they are in mental and 
physical make-up the effect is much the same.”’ 
She advocates memorizing the perfect story, feeling 
its rhythm, and cultivating a flexible voice. She 
offers three ingredients for our story-telling recipe; 


a handful of courage, a mouthful of silence and a 
capful of moonshine. 
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Reading Activities in the Primary Grades. By Grace E. Storm 
and Nila Banton Smith. Illustrated. 376 Pages. Ginn and 


Company, Boston. $2.00. 


The title of this book defines our present trends 
in the teaching of reading. Formal drill, upon 
which emphasis was laid but a few years ago, has 
been replaced by interesting projects; seat work, 
the child-planned book-table and library corner 
of the schoolroom, dramatization of stories, and all 
the interesting correlative reading that children 
do now for research in activities in social science, 
art and craft work. 

The authors are experienced in their subject; 
Miss Storm is assistant professor of kindergarten 
and primary education, the University of Chicago; 
Miss Smith is supervisor of research, Detroit public 
schools, and has written a series of valuable readers. 
Silent and oral reading, reading motives as related to 
school and social life, the function of the kinder- 
garten in preparation for beginning reading, phonics, 
eye movements, informal tests, remedial work and 
classroom arrangement and equipment conducive ’ 
to reading are presented in a practical way that 
gives the book an unusual degree of usefulness. The 
normal school student, the beginning teacher, or 
the one who desires to apply modern methods to 


specific problems will find this book a_ necessary 
guide. 


An Introduction to Art Education. 
Illustrated. 337 Pages. 
$2.25. 


By William G. Whitford. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 


This basic text has been prepared for two reasons. 
The author believes that art is an essential factor 
in twentieth century civilization and that it plays 
an important part in everyday life. He also believes 
that the public school presents the best opportunity 
for conveying the beneficial influence of art to the 
individual, the home and the environment of the 
people. These hypotheses are used to show us that 
art instruction is no longer confined to teaching 
drawing but has for a new objective the enjoyment 
and use of beauty in every possible situation of 
modern life. 

Professor Whitford is a member of the art educa- 
tion staff, the University of Chicago, and many 
years of experience in special art schools and public 
schools give integrity to whatever he has to say. 
He surveys-art needs in American life and in the 
schools; outlines the development of a course of 
study in the various branches of fine and applied 
art for the elementary school, the secondary and 
high schools; discusses such relevant topics as the 
art museum in art education, tests and measure- 
ments in art education, and how to cultivate in 
children that appreciation of beauty without which 
life is never completely satisfactory. The book 
is a standard and valuable text for the normal school, 
the supervisor and the classroom teacher. 
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The Psychology of Childhood. By Edgar James Swift. 431 
Pages. D. Appleton and Company, New York. $3.00. 
An Introduction to Child Study. By Ruth Strang. 550 Pages. 


The Macmillan Company, New York. 


$2.75. 


The mental health of the whole child is the central 
thought of Dr. Swift’s book, with special emphasis 
upon parental education. While the work is a 
practical guide to modern theories and _ practice 
in the subject, perhaps its greatest value lies in 
the comparison made between methods of psycho- 
analysis, the theories of the behaviorists, the tenets 
of the older scientists, as James and Hall, the patho- 
logic basis of the neurosis and a summing up of the good 
points of all upon which we may lay out a working 
plan for child study and harmonious mental and 
emotional development. The preschool child, play, 
moral and social education, the unfolding of person- 
ality, adolescence, habits, discipline, the nervous 
child, measuring intelligence, backward and over- 
bright children, are among the subjects of the help- 
ful chapters. Dr. Swift’s research offers a sensible 
practical contribution to the general fund of our 
knowledge of child nature and nurture. 

Dr. Strang’s book may be reviewed in the same 
manner of thinking, for she is less technical than 
soundly informative. She divides the study into 
stages of the development of childhood and youth, 
and she offers valuable suggestions for parents. 
We find a daily schedule for the toddler, how to 
equip a model playroom, a description of special 
problems of the first and second years, what to 
expect in language development, special interests 
and motor skills during the primary age _ period, 
special problems of behavior, and how to skilfully 
guide the growing-up process into the surest life 
channels. This book, with ‘The Psychology of 
Childhood” for more technical child study, should 
go far in educating all those who would master the 
process of raising better human plants. 


To Market, To Market. Told and illustrated in color by Emma 
Brock. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $1.75. 


The ‘Four-to-Seven’s”’ will revel in this new pic- 
ture tale from the author of ‘‘The Runaway Sardine.” 
It needs a particular kind of vision to write a story 
for children of this age, but when the writer is also 
an artist, drawing the pictures with humor and 
boldness, the resulting book is sure to be a good 
one. ‘“‘To Market, To Market’’ is dedicated to 
Nicholas Knickerbocker, so we discover the reason 
for its windmills, milk carts and wooden shoes. 
We begin, ‘‘Once upon a time there lived a Dutch 
Duck and a Dutch Mouse in a little black house 
by a big black barn in Zeeland.’’ Then we are off. 

Adventure meets us upon the next page: ‘‘One 
morning when the Duck was washing his feathers 
he found a silver gulden in the mud.’’ They decide 


to start for the market at Op-Zoom to buy them- 
There 


selves the fattest, roundest cheese there. 
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is a ride with a farmer and his children in a tilt cart, 


arrival at the market where the women in snow- 
white caps were buying pots and pans, socks and 
mufflers, apples and candies, caps and aprons, and 
fish, and then comes the buying of the cheese. How 
the cheese rolled home alone, pursued by the Duck 
and the Mouse, and at last became one of the family, 
completes one of the best picture books of the year. 


Tales Told in Hawaii. By Bertha Metzger. Illustrated. 116 Pages. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. $1.25. 


Folk Tales of a Savage. By Lobagola. [Iilustrated. 200 Pages. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2.00. 


Magyar Fairy Tales. By Nandor Pogany. Illustrated. 268 Pages. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. $3.00. 


By Theodore P. Gianapoulis. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 


Fairy Tales of Modern Greece. 
Illustrated. 126 Pages. 
$2.50. 

A comparative study of the folk lore of various 
races is a sure index to our understanding of the 
peoples who originated it.- When, as in the case 
of the ‘‘Magyar Fairy Tales,’’ a native artist, Willy 
Pogany, illustrates it, interpreting the native design 
of the country, the book is an educational contri- 
bution. All these titles have the value of this native 
touch; they have been written by persons who have 
lived understandingly in the countries where the 
material was collected. Another example of har- 
mony in pictures and text is ‘‘Folk Tales of a Savage,”’ 
illustrated by Erick Berry, who spends six months 
of every year in British West Africa and is well 
known for the charm and vigor of her drawings 
of savage life. 

Hawaiian folk lore, of which we have known 
very little, expresses the happy nature-loving char- 
acter of the Polynesians. Bertha Metzger, who 
wrote ‘‘Tales Told in Hawaii,’ is on the staff of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations in Honolulu and 
has spent years collecting the folk material that 
her book includes. The stories are short, comparable 
to the fable. Another interesting characteristic is 
the feeling for beauty that we find in all. Birds, 
flowers, ‘‘Little People’? who live beneath leaves 
in the forest, the stars, the sea, form a typical back- 
ground upon which the fables move with beauty 
of form. Some have a relation to mythology as 
that of the native hero, Maikoha, from whose grave 
sprouted the wauke tree that supplied through 
its bark the first cloth of the Hawaiians. We may 
compare this legend with that of Minerva and the 
olive tree. ‘‘How Maui Snared the Sun,’’ reminds 
us of Phaeton. ‘‘The Sky Spangles,”’ ‘‘The Origin 
of Trees,’ ‘‘The Origin of Clouds,’”’ with many 
others, are examples of explanations of nature that 
have parallels in the legends of other nations. 

The folk tales of the Ondo Bush in West Africa 
which Mrs. Berry has brought to us are simple, 
direct and dramatic. She transcribed them from 
the native story-teller who told them about the 
(Continued on page 58) 
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HAT may we do to make this Christmas 
, ) pregnant with meaning and beauty for chil- 
My! dren? Half of us dread Christmas; half of 
[ * J us commercialize it; but there comes, with 

the first breath of Christmas-tree fragrance, 
a recurring memory so startling and precious as to 
almost stop the heart-beats. Not checking off the 
Christmas “‘list,’’ not the holiday vacation of our 
desire, not the garish elaboration of Christmas 
shops, theaters and movies; but the scent of forgotten 
evergreens and the remembrance of something miracu- 
lous that happened to us ‘‘when I was a little 
girl’’—these surge back with a strength that oblit- 
erates the years and the ever-changing circumstances 
of life. 

If it is at all possible to define the quality of the 
children’s Christmas, it may be done in terms of the 
sense of wonder. The adult reasons, daring an 
explanation for every phenomenon; that which we 
are not able to understand, the machine demonstrates 
for us with its super-mind. But a child has faith 
which transcends reason, and if we are to fulfill for 
children the expectations of this Christmas, we need 
to inhale the perfume of the Christmas tree, and 
heal our souls with the precious herbs and ointments 
of the Wise Men. 

Mary Webb, an English novelist of distinction, 
whose feeling for spiritual values pervades all her 
stories, wrote this in ‘‘The House in Dormer Forest”’: 

“It was one of those winter nights that mourn for 
Bethlehem—a night on which the spirit longs to 
traverse low green hills, strewn with sheep, under 
shaken gusts of music; a night on which to meet 
what is rarer today than a miracle—a few simple 
men caught in a spell of wonder; a night on which 
to reach at last a place low and small, full of sweet 
breath and the trampling of clear-eyed cattle, and 
holding, as the core holds the seed, the very core of 
life. Alas, alas for us who in these later days find 
the wan hills all silent and deserted, with none to 
beckon us to certain peace, with no noise of angels in 
the silver clouds. Yet, when the solemn wind 
begins to move along the mountain, walking in the 
heavy trees; when every dewy leaf has a gleam of 
recognition for the wet-eyed stars, does there not 
come upon us a sweetness greater than the fragrance 


of flowers, a desire—passionate and vague—for a 
beauty that is not less real because its revelations 
are subtle and its essence beyond the reach of the 
senses?” 

If we may go with our children, at least part way, 
along the well-worn path to Bethlehem and then 
bring back together the starlit experience which has 
illumined the earth for so long, it will have been a 
wonderful Christmas. 

An editor plans the January contents with mixed 
feelings. The December issue brings the best of the 
year’s contributions so far as gayety and entertain- 
ment are concerned; that is to be expected. But 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD usually plans a few crumbs 
of the Christmas cake for the January issue; not for 
nothing was “Twelfth Night’’ set apart for jollity. 
It is hard to give up Christmas. So our January 
issue will bring to you a full measure of interest and 
cheerful help. 

‘Classroom Adventures in Finance’ by Marion 
Leggette is one of the most practical and successful 
projects in thrift imaginable. Miss Leggette’s class- 
room bank has developed into a school and com- 
munity institution. Mr. Lowth’s second article on 
activities in the one-room school is, if possible, more 
stimulating than his first one and he has had some 
special pictures taken of the children with whom his 
teachers work. Elsie Post Long of the Elementary 
Demonstration School, Northeast, Missouri State 
Teachers College, will tell you how they organized 
and carried out an art exhibit that was different and 
democratic. Contrasted with Dr. Sexson’s account 
this month of teaching the gifted child, we shall 
have an article on methods with subnormal pupils. 
The three R’s will be well represented, as well as 
preschool methods. If one of our announced articles 
should fail to appear on the scheduled date, be 
patient, knowing that something overwhelming hap- 
pened at this desk, and the article will surely come to 
you soon. 

Louise Tessin brought back from California more 
new ideas than you can imagine for the art depart- 
ment. January will bring you many and valuable 
suggestions for beautifying the schoolroom. And 
wait until you see the Januarv cover! 

Merry Christmas! 
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Pinkey Dew 


and other stories 


By Rowena Califf 


Pinkey Dew is a spoiled 
little fairy child who would 
not drink honey dew unless 
it came from a pink morn- 
ing-glory, or a pink tulip, 
or some other pink flower. 
How easily Pinkey Dew can 
find her way into real life and 
leave it a little more joyous 
than before she came. And 
this is true of all the stories 
included. They are imagina- 
tive, but not too far away 
from the child’s own thres- 
hold. The scattering of 
fairies makes for gayety and 
unconscious behavior lessons. 
Beautifully and significantly 
illustrated in color. 

Price, 80 cents. 


Entertain and instruct children by means of these stories. 


AMERICAN 


Along the child’s joyous road to reading 


CHILDHOOD 


Whether he is a home child or one in the 
primary grades, here are stories to his liking 


Folk Tales Retold 


By Margaret Arnold and 
Frances Beem 


Here they are—twelve at- 
tractive folk talesretold! Not 
the old hackneyed stories, 
but twelve tales from Russia, 
China, Africa, and Germany, 
that have not been worn to 
a frazzle by repetition. They 
have been delightfully told, 
wonderfully illustrated, and 
are just the thing for the story 
teller inthehome and in school. 
The book includes the story 
about the five pennies, one 
about a little snow girl, one 
that tells how the rabbit hap- 
pened to lay colored eggs on 
Easter, and one that explains 
why the bear hasastumpy tail. 
Each story is full of humor, 
and the illustrations, in color, 
are so cleverly done, they will 
bring chuckles of delight from 
children and grown-ups alike. 


Price, 96 cents. 


Address Dept. A. C. 


| The Curious Car 


By Lillian K. Craig 


Well! Look at this queer 
automobile. It has feet for 
wheels, and it sees, hears, and 
talks. It takes Bobby and 
Susie Brown a-venturing, and 
what strange things happen! 
The car tells the story itself; 
how it finds Bobby’s dog with 
the reluctant help of the wild 
wildcat, the big, big bear, 
the eagle, and the deer; how 
it outwits the robbers; how 
it wins a race with the big 
car—and ever so many other 
amazing episodes that boys 
and girls will love to hear 
again and again. The pen- 
and-ink sketches of Bobby 
and Susie, the animals, and 
the car itself will chase away 
the clouds of any dull after- 
noon. 


Price to be announced. 


Order copies today. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


354-364 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York, N. Y. 
342 Madison Ave. 


Chicago, IIl. 
66 E. South Water St. 
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A Beautiful and Useful Gift 


for Yourself— a Teacher friend— 
or the Child of 
your heart 


TREASURES of 
"LAND AND SEA 


by Marvin M Saylor 


A Book of Knowledge in story form—the origin of fun- 
damental materials of industry, their evolution through 
art and mechanical processes into things of beauty, 
usefulness and comfort for humanity. 


Here is the story of tortoise shell, from the turtle to the comb— 


—the story of ivory from the jungle or ice floes to the piano key and the 
many other beautiful and useful articles into which it is fashioned— 


—the evolution of petro- ae 


— the evolution of coral— 
leum, coal and diamonds 


from a common source, 
how each diverges and at- 
tains its individual form— 


—the origin and develop- 


—the story of tobacco— 


—the evolution of silk, from 
the cocoon to beautiful 
fabric, and the methods 

ment of the Western meat employed by different 

packing industry— peoples in its making— 


—the story of the Christmas pudding and origin of its many ingredients— 
— whalebone, its acquisition and uses— 


and many other informative chapters, each dealing with original sources 
and romantic stories of commonplace things. 


These are stories told by ‘‘Uncle Paradox”’ to a group of children around 


his own fireside, and each is prompted by questions asked by his young 
friends. 


More than one hundred illustrations visualize important incidents of the 


story text, all of them from authentic photographs gathered from all 
parts of the world. 


TREASURES OF LAND AND SEA 


is a mine of informative literature for the schoolroom, 
from which the teacher may select fascinating stories 
to amplify and emphasize the facts of geography, 
agriculture, mining, industry. 


For the child at home it is an encyclopedia of informa- 
tion vital to his general education, presented in en- 
thralling story form. 


A beautiful book in typography and binding 
with colored jacket of distinctive design. 


Size 514x 81, Price, postpaid, $2.50 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


‘“‘When you give books—give value’’’ 
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(Continued from page 54) 
evening fire. We discover inter- 
esting variants in ‘‘The Little Ele- 
phant Who Wanted to Fly,” “The 
Sick Leopard -and the Friendly 
Tree Cat,’’ and ‘‘The Wandering 
Monkey”’; they are jungle versions 
of “The Little Rabbit Who 
Wanted Red Wings,” “The Lion 
and the Mouse,” and “‘The Town 
Mouse and the Country Mouse.” 
The teaching lesson of each of the 
stories is marked. 

“‘Magyar Fairy Tales’’§ are 
characterized by a folk quality that 
reminds us of the brothers Grimm. 
Here also we discover variants, 
proving that there is a common 
store of legends dear to the chil- 
dren of many nations. The story 
of ‘The Wonderful Lamb”’ is simi- 
lar to ‘‘Hans Who Made the Prin- 
cess Laugh.’”’ ‘“‘The Two Wee 
Thumb-Oxen”’ reminds us of Tom 
Thumb. A more beautifully illus- 
trated book would be difficult to find. 

We have for so long thought 
only of the Greek myths that mod- 
ern tales from Greece come to us 
as a surprise. The author tells us 
how, as a boy in a fishing village 
of Greece, it was his pleasure, 
when tired of swimmingor pulling 
up traps, to find an old fisherman, 
on the gulf shore, called Gero 
Nassos. Barefooted and _ hatless, 
with flowing white hair, he would 
be waiting like an ancient god of 
the sea for his worshipers, village 
folk and children, who came to 
listen to his stories. From Gero 
Nassos and Grandmother Adamis, 
who was reputed to have seen fairy 
creatures, these stories come to 
America for the first time. They 
are related to the dryads, nymphs, 
fates, graces and muses of mythol- 
ogy and should be a contribution 
to our teaching of the classics to 
boys and girls. 

Treasures of Land and Sea. By Marvin 
H. Taylor. Illustrated. Milton Bradley 
Company, Springfield, Mass. $2.50. 
There never was a period when 

a child had such need for intel- 

ligent answers to his questions as 

the present one. Daily develop- 
ment in science, industry and dis- 
covery bringsasenseof wonder that 
belongs in adult life as well as with 


| 
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boys and girls. A ‘‘book of knowl- 
edge’ in story form comes to us as 
a means of giving children the in- 
formation they need today, and we 
turn the pages with a sense of per- 
sonal value as well. 

Mr. ‘Taylor has created a graphic 
character in ‘‘Uncle Paradox,’ who 
gathers a group of children about 
his fireplace and answers their ques- 
tions with authority and a feeling 
for the adventure hidden in the 
commonplace. The story of tor- 
toise shell from the turtle to the 
comb; the story of ivory from the 
jungle to the keys of a concert 
piano; the evolution of silk from 
the cocoon to the manufacture of 
beautiful silk; the origin and de- 
velopment of our great meat-pack- 
ing industry; how coral, diamonds, 
petroleum, coal and even the 
Christmas pudding began. These 
are but afewof the chapters dealing 
with the origins of fundamental 
materials of everyday living and 
their change through mechanical 
processes into things of delight, 
utility and comfort for man. 

More than one hundred illus- 
trations visualize ‘‘Treasures of 
Land and Sea.’”’ The home and 
school library will want this book. 
Number Games and Stories. By Harriet 

E. Peet and Frank L. Clapp. Illustrated 


in color. 182 Pages. Houghton Mzufflin 
Company, Boston. $0.76. 


This  picture-book arithmetic 
teaches mathematical first steps 
without tears. When we com- 
pare the older ‘‘tables’’ method 
through which the child had his in- 
troduction to the science of num- 
bers, we realize to what an extent 
interest and self-activity are now 
the concern of the textbook mak- 
ers. The authors have had public 
school and university experience in 
their subject and the pages of di- 
rections for teachers at the end of 
the book are among its recommen- 
dations. The book contains num- 
ber games that teach counting, ad- 
dition and subtraction in various 
series; also stories, and things to 
do for developing these processes 
in greater degrees of difficulty, writ- 
ten for a child’s first reading and 
illustrated with all the charm and 
color of the bookshop offerings. 


A WEALTH OF NEW MATERIAL EACH MONTH 
ADAPTED TO ALL SORTS OF CLASSROOM NEEDS 


1931 


JOHN MARTINS 
BOK 


Ghe CHILD'S MAGAZINE 


JANUARY 50 crs 


Features of 
Special 
Interest to 
Teachers: 


Easy and prac- 
tical lessons in 
French prepared 
by an accom- 
plished French 
teacher. 


Historical cut- 
out dolls supple- 
menting studies 
in Ancient His - 
tory. 


Child life in 
other lands. 


Simple cooking 
lessons for boys 
and girls. 


Pages te cut 
out and color. 


Many handi- 
craft pages with 
simple and at- 
tractive instruc- 
tions for making 


“A HAPPY NEW YEAR, 
MR. SNOWMAN / well as 


John Martin’s Book, THE CHILD’S MAGAZINE, 
is a monthly magazine for children, planned on modern pedagogical 
lines. Useful in classrooms for children between the ages of 6 and 11. 
It is printed in three colors on a toned paper very restful to the eye, 
and has gay covers. Lavishly illustrated. In addition to the ‘‘features,”’ 


there are fables and myths—nature stories—songs—plays—games—poetry 
—book-length serials AND MUCH MORE! 


ONE COPY IS FREE 


HY NOT also use 

this special offer as 
a Christmas gift for some 
of your little friends? A 
charming gift card will be 
sent on request. 


7 Months to you tor $2.50 


(Regular price 50c a copy; $5.00 a year) 
JOHN MARTIN, 300 Fourth Ave., New York 


Name 


Address 


Sent by 


Address 


PS 
4 
Vitaly - 
~ 
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A Book of Christmas Stories for Children. 
Owens Walter. Illustrated. 266 Pages. 
pany, New York. $2.50. 

Little Tooktoo. By Marie Ahnighito Peary. 
Wiese. 62 Pages. 
$1.75. 

Stories, that is, good stories, belong peculiarly to 
Christmas. They may carry the spiritual message 
of the season through a touch far removed from any 
implication of material ends. Firelight, a circle of 
children, a candle-lighted tree, and a sympathetic 
story-teller; these belong in child life. Although 
there are many collections of holiday stories, few 
have suitable short tales. ‘“‘A Book of Christmas 
Stories for Children” offers us a rich collection of 
stories, each one of which is ready-made for the 
story hour. The authors include Maud Lindsay, 
Gertrude Smith, Sara E. Wiltse, Elizabeth Harrison, 
Georgene Faulkner, Albert Bigelow Paine, Raymond 
Alden, Howard Pyle, Eugene Field and many others, 
and the compilation follows a suggestive list pre- 
pared by Miss Annie E. Moore, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The keynote of the collection is the idea that 
Christmas should be a time of cheer, good fellowship 


Edited by Maude 
Dodd, Mead and Com- 


Illustrated by Kurt 
William Morrow and Company, New York. 


and joy. Both the stories and illustrations carry 
out this thought. 
“Little Tooktoo,’’ the fanciful story of Santa 


Claus’s youngest reindeer, is written by the former 
“Snow Baby,’ daughter of Rear Admiral Peary, and 
is delightfully illustrated with Kurt Wiese’s appealing 
drawings of animal life. Woven in as a background 
to the tale of Tooktoo’s journey with his uncle, 
Prancer, to Santa Claus’s workshop and his exciting 
business of guarding sleds piled high with North Pole 
letters from children all over the world, is much 
authentic material in natural history. The book is a 
delightful Christmas offering. 


special articles for ungraded schools. 


Work, Seatwork, etc. 


methods used at the famous Horace Mann School. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


THE GRADE TEACHER combining Primary EpucationN—PopuLar Epucator—A Professional 
Magazine for Classroom Teachers of All Grades. { Are you a Grade or Rural school teacher? If so, 


THE GRADE TEACHER 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 

paPULAR EQ 


this is by far the most helpful and practical magazine for YOU! 


Hale, now a State Supervisor of Elementary Education, has taught all the grades, and was, for 
eleven years, Director of Teacher Training in a State Normal School. 


problems and can help you meet them. { Miss Hale selects only practical, usable articles and illustra- 
tions of the kind that classroom teachers are actually asking for: 
Poems, Seatwork, and other Material for all. the grade groupings—Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar—with 
{The contributors are well-known specialists on such up-to-date subjects 
as Health and Safety Education, Visual Instruction, Radio, Music, Physical Training, Citizenship, Auditorium 
{;PICTURES AND POSTER WORK—Each issue has a new Poster Cover Design in 
full color, full-page Calendar, from 3 to 6 full-page seasonal Posters, with full instructions for cutting out, 
zs making up, coloring, and mounting on construction paper; besides many full-page Drawings for Blackboard and 
Window Decoration, Construction Work, Seatwork, etc., with detailed directions for their use. {PICTURE STUDY—A full-page, 
half-tone Reproduction of some famous painting, for display to pupils, selected from current courses of study, is given each month, 
and two full pages of Miniature Reproductions for pupils’ individual use, besides a Story of the Picture, a Story of the Artist, and full 
directions for Free Expressions, Directed Observation, and Things to Do, by Prof. W. Linwood Chase of Boston University, after 
This is the best Picture Study to be found anywhere. 
AUDITORIUM WORK—FEvery month there are many pages of Plays, Poems, Stories, Recitations, Music, and Exercises; also an 
abundance of Seasonal Programs for Holidays and other special occasions. 
definite help to teachers in daily classroom work. The entire contents are pedagogically sound and up-to-date. THE GRADE 
TEACHER will save any grade or rural teacher, in time and nervous energy, far more than the cost of subscription. 


*Subscription price, $2.00 per year.—SPECIAL COMBINATION—With THE READER’S DIGEST, both for one year, only $3.75. 


BEAUTY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 

The modern classroom combines utility and adapta- 
bility in furnishings with as large a measure of artistry 
as possible. We are now able to secure educational 
posters and charts for wall decorations, at reasonable 
rates, that not only teach, but also develop an appre- 
ciation of beauty in boys and girls. Among those 
to be highly recommended are the ‘‘Audubon Bird 
Charts,’ printed in realistic colors and accompanied 
by booklets of teaching outlines for the various birds 
illustrated on the charts. They include; ‘Twenty 
Winter Birds,’’ ‘‘Common Birds,’ in two series, and 
“Some Common Migrants.’’ Winter bird life is 
almost as interesting as that of the spring and sum- 
mer, since children may have the opportunity of 
sheltering and feeding these small wayfarers. The 
Audubon Society, for more than thirty years, has 
brought the woods and fields to the schoolroom 
through these true pictures of birds. 

School furniture is taking on the modern note; 
more than this the manufacturers of tables, chairs 
and desks are providing for child health and as much 
freedom of movement as the activities curriculum 


demands. ‘‘The American Seating Company” has 
recently offered some classroom tables made of 


lacquered wood and tubular steel, finished in two 
colors, that allow, through a newly developed struc- 
ture, for a maximum of wriggling young legs and 
knees without the interference of corner supports. 
Pupils may sit in any position about these tables, 
comfortable in matching chairs with attractively 
upholstered backs. In spite of the unique features 
of this furniture, the average schoolroom may afford 
it. It has been built according to a survey of child- 
health needs, made by the educational research 
department, which is an important factor in ‘The 


American Seating Company’’; hygienic require- 


The Editor, Miss Florence 


She knows all your 


Programs, Projects, Methods, Plays, 


{PROGRAMS AND 


In addition are many special articles and features of 


54 Clayton St. (Dorchester Station) BOSTON, MASS. 


¥ 
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ments, beauty, and educational efficiency are com- 
bined with a practical manufacturing and distribut- 
ing program. - 

Of interest to teachers who want to know more 


‘about classroom furniture for use and beauty is 


“School Posture and Seating,’ by Bennett, pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, Boston. 


Arithmetic Mastery Exercises for Grades 
Three and Four 
(Continued from page 21) 


Multiplication concept through things to do: 
1. Ask 2 children to come to the front of the room. 
Play that the box of chalk is a box of candy. 
Give each child 3 pieces of candy. 
You need ——— pieces of candy to give 2 children 
each 3 pieces. 
There are 2 children. Each one has 3 pieces. 
We see that 3 and 3 are 6. 
We see that two 3’s are 6 or 2x 3 equals 6. Write 
it. 
2. Ask 2 other children to come to the front of the 
room. 
Give each child 5 pieces of candy. 
You need ——-— pieces of candy to give 2 children 
each 5 pieces. 
There are 2 children. Each one has 5 pieces. 
We see that 5 plus 5 equals 10. Write it. 


3. Ask 2 children to come to the front of the room. 

Give each child 4 pieces of candy. 

You need ——-— pieces of candy to give 2 chil- 
dren each 4 pieces. 

There are 2 children. Each has 4 pieces. 

We see that 4 plus 4 are 8. 

We see that two 4’s are 8 or 2 x 4 equals 8. 
Write it. 


Problems: 


1. To give 2 boys each 3 pennies, you will need 


pennies. 

2. To give 2 boys each 4 apples, you will need ——— 
apples. 

3. One pencil costs 5¢. Two pencils cost ——-—¢. 


Play Materials for the Preschool Child 


(Continued from page 11) 


or in cupboards which are accessible to him, personal 
things like crayons, paints and paper in individual 
pigeonholes so that he can readily find them and keep 
them in order. Third, the adults about him must 
hold an attitude of respect for play as the business 
of childhood, which they will do if they once realize 
how much it stimulates the mental as well as the 
physical life. 


Announcing 


THE SEVENTH 
ANNUAL COMPETITION 
FOR SMALL SCULPTURES 
USING WHITE SOAP AS 
A MEDIUM 


96 Prizes 


for amateurs totaling 


$1850.00 
Competition Closes May 1, 1931 


The National Soap Sculpture Competition for 
the Procter & Gamble prizes, instituted six 
years ago, has become an event of nation-wide 
interest and importance. In public and private 
schools everywhere this annual competition has 
become a goal towards which creative expres- 
sion is directed, and to attain which many thou- 
sands of children and adults are practicing 
sculpture in Ivory Soap. 


Ivory Soap has proved to be a perfect medium 
for small sculptures, both for the beginner and 
the older student. It is extremely workable, its 
cost is modest, and it is obtainable everywhere. 


The possibilities of this new art as an interesting 
educational project are limitless. Teachers of 
all grades have found it unusually helpful in his- 
tory, geography, architecture, and strictly art 
classes. It adds interest and realism to many 
subjects, in addition to developing latent 
artistic talent. 


Mail coupon for free Soap Sculpture 
booklet and details of competition. 


National Soap Sculpture Committee, 
80 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your illustrated booklet on ‘“‘Small Sculpture 
in White Soap” and complete details of the Seventh Annual 
Prize Competition for small sculptures. 


Name...... 


School 


Street 


| 

| 

| 
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City... . State 
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A universal favorite 


An ‘‘APSCO”’ 
AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


There’s Inspiration in a Sharp Pencil! 


‘“‘Whittling’’ means wasted time, wasted pencils 
and papers smudged from lead-soiled fingers. 
All APSCO Automatic Pencil Sharpeners have 
the wonderful APSCO Cutters—deeply under- 


cut and ground toa razor edge. That’s why 
APSCO CUTTERS don’t scrape—THEY CUT 


There's an ‘‘APSCO" Model to meet the requirements of 
every school. Priced from $1.00 to $7.50. 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. Chicago, Ill. 


Perfect building with perfect blocks held 
firmly together by their own weight and by 
the perfect fitting of one part with another 
—without dangerous protruding steel pins 
or wooden pegs—is achieved by the use of 


The Trace Building 
Blocks 


DESIGNED BY 
MARGARET A. TRACE 


( Supervisor of Kindergartens ) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Scientifically designed and carefully graded on 
the inch basis, every block perfectly 
formed of clean maple wood; this set 
i of blocks is unsurpassed for 

efficient group building 

1] in kindergarten 

or primary 

| school 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Price 


Milton Bradley Company 


120 East 16th St. New York City 


What can young children tell us about playthings? 
During the period when almost incessant full body 
activity is observed it is obvious that there should 
be space for running and opportunity for such play 
as climbing, jumping, balancing, hanging and swing- 
ing. In the country or smal! town most of these 
opportunities can be found under natural conditions 
and others can be devised by the home carpenter. 
Within the restrictions of a city playground they 
must be given by means of apparatus, such as slides, 
jungle-gyms, trapezes, see-saws and _ springboards. 
These things are necessities of the child’s environ- 
ment. They would once have been natural features 
but conditions of our present-day civilization force 
us to make special provision for them. In the days 
when he had stairs in his home, and trees and boulders 
and lumber piles in his dooryard, the baby’s interest 
in locomotion found enough to satisfy it if not 
thwarted by adult interference. 

What further hints. does our laboratory study 
reveal in regard to play materials? The child 
seems to demand a sense of increasing power over 
his world. We see him putting out energy in shift- 
ing objects about from place to place. He will 
tote blocks and boxes and boards, push chairs and 
tables, for long periods, gaining a sort of acquaintance 
with these things before they convey a character 
of their own to him. If he has not such materials 
he will use the books in the bookcase and the pots 
and pans in the kitchen. He will dig in dirt, sand 
or pebbles only to empty his load again in another 
place. Materials in which to dig will vary as the 
environment varies, but pails and shovels are always 
serviceable. Perforated sink shovels are especially 
attractive in sand. Innumerable small pans are 
popular for a variety of uses including that of hoard- 
ing. 

There are simple mechanisms that the young 
player investigates tirelessly. Those of wagons and 
wheelbarrows, doors and low window fasteners, absorb 
him. There are tricks of skill that he will set him- 
self; balancing on a narrow height, learning to set 
himself in motion in a swing, steering and coasting 
present agreeable problems. Blocks that fit together, 
nested playthings like boxes or objects of a simple 
form-board order, he will seek till he is past-master 
in their manipulation and then he will devise incorrect 
methods of using them as a joke. 

Development does not go forward in a series of 
jumps to a higher level. As we study the play 
life of children we find a common fiber or root which 
runs through it all. The desire for general motor 
activity is keen among all young children but is 
dominant in the earliest years. The impulse to 
play out, by dramatic rehearsal, experiences through 
which they have lived is an outstanding character- 
istic of play among four, five and six year olds; 
but we find instances of it among babies of eighteen 
months, and it increases in scope, elaboration of 
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detail and in importance as a play activity through- 
out the years of early childhood. Therefore there 
need be no sharp division of play materials. The 
large pieces of equipment such as boards, blocks 
and boxes may serve at first to satisfy a desire for 
energy outlet. In fact, that sort of satisfaction 
will continue to play a part for some time, but along 
with it the child will be growing and emerging as 
the actor, obsessed to a greater or lesser degree 
with setting the stage, gathering the cast and direct- 
ing the production, and he will use any available 
material for this purpose. Because ‘of their inex- 
perience with the world of things and their short 
attention span we shall probably find it necessary 
to provide a greater variety of playthings for the 
younger children than for the older ones. The 
former are playing with less than they are manip- 
ulating, investigating and finding out about. If we 
seriously think of play as a real occupation with 
a gradually developing structure of its own, and 
not as a casual, fruitless, time-consuming diver- 
sion, we shall find this subject of playthings becoming 
focused and organized. ; 

Editor’s Note: This is the first of two articles which Miss Johnson 


has written for the Magazine on the psychology of playthings. Her 
second paper will appear in an early issue. 


Using Toys in Beginning Reading 
(Continued from page 45) 
(3) 
Get someone to play with you. 
Get No. 3 box of toys. 
Get the little blue pail. 
Get the pail half full of water. 
Put the frog in the water. 
Put the bird up on the top of the pail. 


Put the rooster, the hen, and the duck in a straight 
line. 


(4) 
Get someone to play with you. 
You may get enough little dishes for four people. 
You may have the little bell. 
Set the table for four people. 
Ring the bell and say, “‘It is time to eat dinner.”’ 
Ask two other people to eat with you. 
Play that you are eating your dinner. 


Although these exercises were intended primarily 
for review, they occasionally contained words which 
had not been taught elsewhere. Such words could 
usually be interpreted by the children themselves, 
by means of the picture dictionary cards thumb-tacked 


to the wall. —Hazet A. Butts, Elida, New Mexico. 


TEACHING ROTE SONGS 
I know of no way in which the average teacher 
of kindergarten or primary grades wastes her strength 
and time more than in the teaching of a rote song. 


THE PAINTED PIG 


By ELIZABETH MORROW 
Illustrated in color by Rene d’ Harnoncourt 


Mrs. Dwight Morrow tells the story of 
the attempt of two little Mexican children 
to buy a painted pig. (Ages 5-10) $2.00 


TO MARKET! TO MARKET! 


Told and illustrated in color by EMMA L. BROCK 


A Dutch picture book by the author of 
THE RUNAWAY SARDINE about a 
Duck and a Mouse who go to market. 
(Ages 4-8) $1.75 
Send for our catalogue for boys and girls. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 730 5th Ave., N.Y. 


Bradley art materials are unsurpassed 
for successful color work and paper 
projects in the lower grades. 


WATER COLORS 


Made in a variety to suit your every need. 


CRAYONS 


A select line of fine crayons for every edu- 
cational purpose. 


ART PAPERS 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER, for drawing, construction and mount- 
ing. Made in twenty-three colors. 
VIVI-TONE PAPER, for poster work, costume designing, paper 
cutting and construction work of every kind. Forty-four colors. 
TRU-TONE PAPER. Adapted for cutting, poster work, drawing and 
tempera work. Thirty colors. 


BUTTERFLY PAPER. Dual colored papers for art posters and 
construction paper. Made in twelve color combinations. 
Send for sample books of papers. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Attractive posters. which will 
lend color and tone to your 
holiday construction work — 


XMAS POSTER PATTERNS 


8471 This set of Xmas poster patterns contains 12 
large sheets of material for every need at this season— 
figures and portraits, a jovial Santa, toys, reindeer, holly 
and mistletoe, candlesticks and many other designs— 
arranged to fit the regulation size papers of the school- 
room, and applicable to borders, window decorations, 
posters, booklet and greeting card problems. Put up in 
durable box. ° 


Price, each $0.85 Mailing weight, 2 lbs. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


TERMINAL COMMERCE BUILDING 
401 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PRE-SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN PUBLICATIONS 


Some New Techniques for Studying Social Behavior 


By Dorotuy SWAINE THOMAS and AssociATEs. 203 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 
[Child Development Monographs, No. 1. 1929] 


The Relation of Diet to Health and Growth of Children in 
Institutions: With a Method of Evaluating Dietaries and 
a 3-Weeks Dietary Conforming to the Standards Proposed 


By MARY SwARTz Rose and Cora E. Gray. 113 pp. Cloth, $1.35. 
[Child Development Monographs, No.2. 1930] 


A Technique for Studying the Social-Material Activities of 
Young Children 


By MARGARET BAKER, PH.D. 74 pp. Cloth, $1.50. [Child Develop- 
ment Monographs, No.3. 1930] 


An Inventory of the Habits of Children from Two to Five 
Years of Age 


By ANprRus. 51 pp. Paper, cents. [1928] 


Learning Levels of the Children in the Nursery School 
—With Reference to the Eating Situation 


A Joint Study by ADELENE Bruce HI. and Dorotuy VAN ALSTYNE, 
under the advisership of PAtry S. HiLt and GRACE LANGDON. 41 pp. 
Board, $1.00. [1930] 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Columbia University New York City 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Specializing 

in Fine Plates for 

School Annuals 

Personal Greeting Cards 
* 

Specially Designed 

Diplomas for 
Private 


and Public Schools 


US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 
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It was many years ago, when I was a supervjsor 
of school music, that I made this discovery. The 
usual procedure was for a teacher to sing the song, 
one Or more times, then sing just a phrase and ask 
the children to repeat it. If the phrase was repeated 
correctly, the next phrase was taken up. If not, 
special drill would be given in the part with which 
the children had difficulty. I discovered that the 
same process had to be gone over the next day, 
that the drill in the difficult part was to no purpose. 
The thought came to me that the thing required 
was not drill, but time for the tune to become a 
part of a child. 

I asked one of the first-grade teachers, whose 
voice was clear and accurate, to simply sing a given 
song for the next two weeks, until my next visit 
to her room. Under no circumstances was she to 
allow the children to sing the song, until I came 
again. When I came to her room, two weeks later, she 
said, with much discouragement, ‘‘Miss Stephens, I 
know they cannot sing it. They have not had one 
lesson on it, and this song takes lots of drill work.” 
But, somehow, I was sure. After sounding my pitch 
pipe softly, I told them to sing to me the song their 
teacher had been singing to them since my last 
visit. They sang it beautifully, without a single 
mistake. This was a natural process. The song had 
become part of them and the tune, definitely estab- 
lished in their inner-consciousness, had been repro- 
duced. The teacher was astonished. She exclaimed, 
“Think of the hours of time and patience I have 
given in past years, to no purpose.” 

Rote songs were never intended to be drilled into 
children. A child should Jearn to sing a song just 
from hearing it. But it takes time, that is all. 
Just as a young bird hears the mother sing her song 
many times before he tries to imitate it, so it takes 
a little time for a melody to become impressed upon 
the mind of a child. 

In case some reader should like to know just 
what song I chose for my demonstration, it was 
“Blowing Bubbles,’’ page 47, Mrs. Gaynor’s ‘Songs 
of the Child World.”’ I chose one of the more 
difficult ones, this one having an unusual modula- 
tion in the melody. The point is not the song 
chosen, but our need of recognizing the latent musical 
ability of almost every child. 

—RvTH STEPHENS-PorRTER, Grafton, Pa. 


FOR THE SCHOOL LUNCH TABLE 


A practical and: artistic doily for the school milk 
period can easily be made by the kindergarten 
child. These doilies are made from brightly colored 
oilcloth which is cut up into nine-inch squares. 
The child selects the color he wishes and also chooses 
a piece of colored silkateen or wool. He then sews 
around the edge of the square using either a blanket 
or simple overhand stitch. He now is ready to 
decorate it if he so desires and most of the children 
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do. He chooses perhaps an airplane, a boat or 
a flower for his unit of design. This he practices 
on drawing paper until he is satisfied with the result. 
Oftentimes he will ask for help from the teacher. 
He then draws it on oilcloth of a color contrasting 
with his doily, cuts it out, and glues it in the center 
or in one of its corners. 

The tables at lunch time will resemble a gay 
flower bed and the children will be pleased with 
the result of their work. These doilies are easily 
washed by the children and can be used throughout 


the school year. —EVvELYN FaGans, Rahway, N. J. 


When We Tell the Christmas Story 
(Continued from page 15) 


‘ 


‘The Holy Night”’ and ‘‘In Nazareth,’’ Selma Lager- 
lof, in “‘Christ Legends.’’ Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 


FOR GENERAL REFERENCE 
Night Before Christmas.”’ 
ers, Inc. 


McLoughlin Broth- 


‘ 


‘A Christmas Carol.’’ McLoughlin Brothers, Inc. 

“Poems for the Children’s Hour” 
tion), Josephine Bouton. 
pany. 

‘Stories, A List to Tell and Read Aloud,’’ Marv 
Gould Davis. New York Public Library. 

‘The Three Owls,’’ Anne Carroll Moore. 
Company. 

““Cross-roads to Childhood,’’ Anne Carroll Moore. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. 

‘The Book of Christmas,’’ Hamilton Mabie. 
millan Company. 


‘Christmas,’ Robert Haven Schauffler. 
and Company. 


(Christmas sec- 
Milton Bradley Com- 


‘ 


‘ 


Macmillan 


‘ 


Mac- 


‘ 


Dodd, Mead 

‘The Christmas Book,’’ Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, New York City. 

‘A Book of Christmas Stories for Children,”’ edited by 


Maude Owens Walter. Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. 


‘ 


‘ 


A Christmas Tree Goes Riding 


(Continued from page 49) 


When she asked the ticket agent, he said, ‘‘That 
train is snowbound a hundred miles up the track. 
A big snowstorm is raging there. 
not get here before morning.”’ 

“Oh! Then I won’t have any Christmas tree,” 
said David, with a quaver in his voice. 

Mother was silent a few moments, thinking what 
to do. Then she went to the telephone and called 
the grocer. 

‘IT would like a nice big Christmas tree,”’ she said. 
‘“T hope it isn’t too late for it to be delivered tonight.” 


The train may 
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| ETIQUETTE 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


| . 
| 


governesses and teachers 


A handbook of manners for use by mothers, 
Mary Graham Bonner 


Good manners are essential to successful living. Their influence to- 
ward business, social and professional achievement is unchallenged. 
Their fundamentals should be taught in ieee, and dwelt upon per- 
sistently until they become a part of the child’s nature. 
This book, “ETIQUETTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS,” presents first 
lessons in Politeness, together with advanced studies in good breeding. 
It is written by one particularly qualified to authoritatively present a 


definite and workable plan for the efficient guidance of children in this 
important subject. 


“ETIQUETTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS” will prove a valuable aid 
to all parents and teachers, a source of information and incentive to 
correct behavior for all children. 


Introductory offer, Postpaid $1.00. 


Milton Bradley Company 


2249 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


Use The Perry Pictures for your Christmas Picture Study. 
They make beautiful Christmas Gifts. 


ONE CENT TWO CENT 
SIZE. SIZE. 5%x8. 


For 50 or more. For 25 or more. 


Sistine Madonna (Detail) Raphael 


Send 50 cents for 25 Madonnas, or 25 Pictures for Christmas, 
or 25 Art Subjects. Size 5% x8. 


——— 1930 Christmas Greeting Cards 


each with an interlined envelope, for $1.00. Notwo cards alike. 


| A choice box of 18 beautiful Christmas Greeting Cards, 
| Even more beautiful than last year’s. 


Catalogues Serd 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 


Catalozie of 16CQ miniature illustrations. 


“Ihe Perry Pictures © Box32, Malden, Mass. 
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Poster Crayons 


for 
Free Expression Work 


SIZE, 4 INCHES BY 1 INCH ROUND 


RED SEAL BRAND 


The demand by teachers for a larger colored 
chalk crayon for Free Expression Work has been 
solved by our Red Seal Brand of colored chalk 
crayons. 

Size of crayon is 4 inches long by 1 inch in 
diameter. Each piece is covered with a thin coat- 
ing of lacquer, preventing the soiling of hands. 

Colors are bright and of a wide range of 16 
assorted colors, also black and white. 


Samples sent to teachers upon request, free of 
charge. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
Danvers, Mass. 


wy TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 

ing, grinding, and heat treating to 

insure a high-grade pair of scissors 

that will hold a lasting cutting edge 

and give complete satisfaction. 


A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 


anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOvUS SINCE 1874 


“IT am sorry, but we haven’t a Christmas tree 
left,’’ said the storekeeper. 

She called another store, and said, ‘‘Have you 
a nice big Christmas tree? And can, you send it 
up here tonight?” 

haven’t a Christmas tree left, Mrs. Manning,” 
replied the storekeeper. 

‘“‘Not even a little one? We could do with a 
little one if we couldn’t get a big one,’’ said Mrs. 
Manning. 

‘‘Not one, big or little,’’ the storekeeper replied. 
“So many people came to buy trees this afternoon 
that every one is gone.” 

She called a third store, the last one in the village, 
and got the same answer. 

When David was told, he tried not to cry. He 
had tried so hard all the time to be brave when he 
had to lie still, and now every other child in town 
would have a Christmas tree. 

Two hours later sleigh bells were heard. They 
stopped in front of David’s house. Then there 
were steps on the porch. When the door was opened, 
there stood Robert with some bundles in his arms. 
Behind him was his Uncle James. 

‘“Merry Christmas!’’ Robert called out. 

““Merry Christmas!’’ answered David, from his 
bed in the other room. 

Robert stepped up to Mrs. Manning and whispered, 
‘‘We have brought some presents to put on the tree 
for David.”’ 

“Thank you very much for the presents,’ said 
Mrs. Manning. ‘‘But we haven’t any tree this 
year. Tom was going to cut one, but his train is 
snowbound away up in the country. And at the 
stores they were all gone when I tried to get one.”’ 

“All gone? That is too bad,”’ said Robert. 

“Ves, I think so, too,’’ said Mrs. Manning. ‘Da- 
vid’s gifts will have to be put on a table or on his 
bed this year.” 

Robert and Uncle James said good-bye and started 
on their way home. Through the windows they could 
see Christmas trees in nearly every house. The 
bells on the horses jingled merrily as they trotted 
along. The snow sparkled under the street lamps 
and the Christmas stars shone in the sky. 

When they reached home, Robert said, ‘“‘Just 
think, Mother. David hasn’t any Christmas tree 
this year.” 

‘‘No Christmas tree!’’ exclaimed Mother. 

“Why didn’t they get one for him?” asked Grace. 

‘‘The stores hadn’t any left,’’ said Robert. 

‘‘They expected Tom home in time to cut one on 
the hill,’’ said Uncle James. ‘‘There is a big snow- 
storm up the track that has delayed his train.” 

Grace, all this time, was listening and thinking. 

“‘T wish David could have a tree,”’ she said finally. 

“But they can’t get one now,” said her uncle 
again. 

‘‘There aren't any left,’’ repeated Robert. 


— 


eel 
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Grace looked at their Christ- 
mas tree, standing in the corner 
of the parlor. It was so tall that 
it touched the ceiling. It had 
so many branches that it looked 
like a bit of green forest. 

‘“‘We might give him ours,” 
said at last. 

‘‘Give him our tree!’’ exclaimed 
Robert. ‘‘And we not have any?” 

“‘But we saw the school Christ- 
mas tree,’ said Grace. ‘‘And we 
are going to see the Sunday School 
Christmas tree. Let’s give ours to 


she 


him.” 

Robert looked at mother; 
mother smiled at Robert. 

‘All right,” he agreed. ‘I'd 
like David to have it.’’ 

“T’ll take it over there,’’ offered 


Uncle James in an eager voice. 
“You're sure you want me to, are 
you?” 

Robert nodded his 
‘“‘Take it,’”’ he said. 

Soon the big tree was loaded 
in asleigh. The bells on the horses 
jingled merrily as they flew over 


head. 


the snow. Again footsteps were 
heard on the porch of David’s 
home. 


By this time David was asleep. 
When Mrs. Manning opened the 
door there was Uncle James drag- 
ging the tree up the steps. 

“Merry Christmas to David 
from Robert and Grace,’’ he said. 

“Oh! Are they giving their 
Christmas tree to him?’ asked 
Mrs. Manning in astonishment. 

‘“‘Yes,’’ Uncle James replied. 

“And are they going without 
one themselves?’ asked Mrs. 
Manning. 

‘‘Yes, they are,” he said. 

“‘Thank them very, very much,” 


Teachers will find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE ‘AND 
WORD 


STAMPS 


very helpful. 


For sale by all 
school supply firms. 


HANS H. HELLESOE, 
2444 Ainslie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


interests of children. 


said Mrs. Manning. 
David be pleased!” 

Uncle James stood the tree up 
in the corner of David’s room, 
working quietly so he would not 
waken. It was so tall that it 
reached the ceiling. It had so 
many branches that it made the 
corner of the room look like a bit 
of green forest. All the evening 
Mrs. Manning was busy trimming 
it with strings of popcorn and 
shining ornaments. 

Of all the happy children in 
that village when the sun rose 
on Christmas morning, there were 
none happier than David. There 
were none so happy, except Grace 
and Robert, who had shared with 
him their Christmas joy. 


“Won't 


The White House Conference 
on Child Health and 
Protection 
(Continued from page 9) 


affect the migrant child. School 
health surveys and school health 
legislation are also being considered, 
and reports from the territories, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
and Porto Rico, will complete the 
report of the committee on ‘‘The 
School Child.” 

The number and scope of the 
groups of the White House Con- 
ference working on the problems of 
the school child, which is only one 
phase of child care, are an index of 
the growing interest in education. 
This interest comes from the 
realization that the first business of 
adults is the rearing and develop- 
ment of children. Logically, to the 
teacher falls in large part the 
privilege and responsibility of keep- 
ing child life sound as it grows, 
physically, mentally and emotion- 
ally. Teachers are in charge of the 
children for a large proportion of 
their waking hours. Their oppor- 
tunities to assist the growth of 
children are tremendous. 

The White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection is an 
effort to bring together into one 
co-operative enterprise the diverse 
groups which are working in the 
The 


work 


Audubon Bird Chart 


NUMBER ONE 


Twenty-six Common Birds 
(In Color) 


Can you name these birds? 


THE AUDUBON BIRD 
CHARTS, four in all, attract 
attention by their beauty and are 
a constant invitation to examina- 
tion and study. They show the 
birds in life size and in character- 
istic attitudes and natural colors; 
and are a practical help in nature 
study and drawing. They are both 
useful and decorative for school- 
rooms, nurseries, and public and 
private libraries. Lithographed 
and mounted on cloth, size 27 x 42 
inches. 


Price of each chart, $2.50 


Illustrated descriptive folder free 
on request 


Send all orders to 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY 


60 Newbury Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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“How Normal Children Grow” 
with The PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


at the Special Introductory Terms of 


6 Months ($1.50 News-stand value) for Only $1 


**HOW NORMAL CHILDREN GROW’? has been especially pre- 
pared by two of the country’s foremost child specialists, Drs. 


John E. Anderson and Florence L. 


concerned with the educating and training of children. 


Goodenough, for every one 
It brings 


you, in comparatively few interesting pages, the complete and 


very human story of the 


Mental, Physical and Character Development 
of Children from Birth to the Sixteenth Year. 


HIS BOOK brings you a specific guide 
I by which to measure every phase of 
the progress of your students, together 
with many practical suggestions for encour- 
aging that progress and for keeping simple 
but valuable development records. The 
contents includes sections on:- 
Physical Growth 
Motor or Manipulatory Development 
Language Development 


Personality and Character Develop- 
ment 


intellectual Development 

Interests and Activities 

Height-Weight Charts and Teeth Chart 
In simple language it explains how scientific 
observations of a child’s development will 
disclose particular talents or faults, and how 
the child should be guided accordingly. 
From the standpoint of the benefits it will 
enable you to bring the children in your 
charge, it is one of the most valuable books 
of its size ever published. 


Why Conscientious Teachers 
Need The PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


During the school term children spend ac- 
tually more of their waking hours with their 


Mall Coupon Teday — 


A. C. 12-30 
THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 
255 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


YES, send me a copy of “‘ How Normal Children Grow”’ 
ENTIRELY FREE and enter my subscription to The 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE for 6 months ($1.50 news- 
stand value) for only $1, which is enclosed. 


| a Check here if you wish the book FREE with 3 years 


at special rate of $3.50—saving you $5.50 on news- 
stand value. 


Address....... 
City & State 


teachers than with their parents. The 
teacher’s influence during this period is even 
greater than that exerted by the child’s own 
father and mother. It goes beyond the in- 
tellectual—engrosses the forming of habits, 
the building of character, the development 
of personality, the teaching of fair play and 
sportsmanship, ete. 


For this reason conscientious teachers feel 
that they need The PARENTS’ MAG- 
AZINE even more than parents themselves. 
Here is one publication in which the world’s 
leading specialists discuss every important 
phase of child care and training, and treat 
with wisdom and understanding the prob- 
lems of the various age groups from Kin- 
dergarten to College. Here is truly an 
indispensable magazine for every teacher 
who feels that his influence on the lives of 
his charges extends beyond the teaching of 
the three “‘R’s.” 


A most important monthly feature is the Program 
for Discussion at Parent-Teacher meetings and 
child study groups prepared especially for The 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE by the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America. Thousands of Parent-Teacher 
Associations and other groups use this program 


regularly. 
YOUR REWARD 
FOR PROMPTNESS 


To introduce The PARENTS’ MAG- 

AZINE to you we are making a special 
| offer of 6 months ($1.50 news-stand value) 

for only $1. And as an additional reward 
| for promptness, we will send you a copy of 
| “HOW NORMAL CHILDREN GROW” 

entirely FREE if you mail Gift Coupon at 
| once! 


| Officially cooperating in the publication of 
this magazine are T: College, Columbia 

| University; University of Minnesota; State 
University of lowa; and Yale University. 


Magazine 25c. $2.00 a yr. 


of its committees has been charac- 
terized by an inspiring spirit of 
co-operation, and the results of 
the Conference will touch child life 
everywhere. Probably no _ single 
professional group in the country 
has an opportunity to be of greater 
service to childhood in making the 
work of the Conference an instru- 
ment for future progress than have 
the teachers of small children. 
Used intelligently, the Conference 
will mean better homes, better 
schools, more efficient public health 
service. Communities will be bet- 
ter places for children to live, and 
better children will live in them. 


The Christmas Party 


(Continued from page 26) 


(THE ELECTRICIAN dances, inter- 
preting light. He circles slowly at 
first, raising arms and hands high 
above his head, the palms pointed 
like a candle flame. Then he dances 
faster until the streamers swirl as if 
aflame, gradually coming closer to 
the Christmas tree. As he reaches 
the tree, it bursts into light and he 
disappears. A slow waltz, gradu- 
ally increasing in tempo, will suggest 
the free movement of such a dance.) 

(The Watts enter along the path 
of evergreens, singing,! ‘‘This tree 
was grown on Christmas Day, Hail, 
Old Father Christmas.’ Following 
the Waits is SANTA CLAUS. 
Behind him is PETER, helping THE 
COAL-AND-Woop-MAN, who 
be as sooty and grotesque as possible, 
to bring in alog. JOAN follows with 
a small puppet show.) 

SANTA CLAus: Who said that we 
couldn’t have a Christmas party? 
Why, I have found children from 
all over the world ready to share it 
with us. 

PETER (He helps THE COAL-AND- 
Woop-MaAn trim the Yule log with 
greens. The latter. may give a 
character dance tf he likes, or do some 
acrobatic stunts): This isn’t a 
very large Yule log, but we can 
have a jolly Christmas fire with it 
in the community house. 

SANTA CLAus (leads JOAN, with 


may 


1 “‘Songsin Season,” A. Flanagan Company, 
Chicago, II. 
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20 Different SONG-0-PHONES! 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR CATALOGUE 
PLAY ATONCE .. START A BAND! 


No study, no effort. Children learn 
to play at once, and SONG-O-PHONE 
develops their lungs as well as their ear 
for harmony. 

Hundreds of successful student bands, 
entertaining others, benefiting themselves. 
Fine orchestra effects secured, easily! 
Music Supervisors and Boards of Edu- 
cation endorse SONG-O-PHONE. Prac- 
tical for children from kindergarten 
through high school age ... also for 
adults. 


20 different models, 70¢ to $3.25 each. 
-> Send at once for catalogue! 
THE SONOPHONE COMPANY, 
548 Wythe Ave., Dept. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
Company in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog “A” listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for this 
territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


GREAT 
SILICAT 


Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
New br for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Kducation ip 
the principal ‘cities, 
ustrated catalog 
on Silicate wall, rol 


crayons, crayon holde easels, 
yo 
blackboard p!ate fn slabs. abe, viders’ 


pointers, stone slate 
etc. Manufactured only by the 


90-33-24 Ste, York, 


her puppet theater, to the front of the 
stage. CHERRY BLOSSOM appears, 
clasps her mended toys joyfully, and 
she and JOAN set up the theater on 
the table): Here, boys and girls, is a 
real Christmas pantomime. 

JOAN: Would you like to watch 
my Punch and Judy 
made it myself. 

(Assisted by PETER, JOAN shows 
her puppets. Patsy and BRIDGET 
come out of their house and watch.) 

SANTA CLAUS: 
mas jig.) 
dance.) 

SANTA CLAus: I have some more 
Christmas dancers. (CARMENCITA 
enters, and, with BETTY for a pariner, 
gives a Spanish folk with 
castanets.) 

SANTA CLAUS: 


show? I 


Now for a Christ- 
(Patsy and BRIDGET 


dance 


Come, Igor and 
Katrina; dance for Saint Nicholas 
and the children. (Zhe Russian 
children, in high boots, enter along 
the path of evergreens, and dance.) 

SANTA CLAUS: Now, some 
dancers from an_ Italian fair. 
(Tony and CARMELLA enter and 
dance.) 

SANTA CLAUs: 
and Gretchen, 
bors. 


And now Hans 
my German neigh- 
(HANS and GRETCHEN enter 
and dance.) 


(As the dancers finish, they group 
themselves about the Christmas tree, 
with the Waits in the background. 
The children are all friendly. They 
examine the tree. JOHN gives HANS 
the tool box. SANTA CLAUS goes 
over to his kettle and peers inside. 
Astonished, he pulls out a Christmas 
cracker, which he tosses to BETTY.) 


SANTA CLAus: A full Christmas 
kettle after all! Come along, boys 
and girls, and help me. (All the 
Players except the WAITS join SANTA 
CLAUS in tossing the Christmas 
crackers into the audience. When 
they have been distributed, and the 
caps put on, led by the Watts, the 
Players step down from the stage and 
exit through the audience, singing a 
familiar carol in which the audience 
joins.) 

The Play Ends 
1 This national ‘dance and the others that 


follow it may be foundin almost any standard 
collection of folk dances. 


The Test 


What more exacting test can there 
be of dictionary leadership than 
the judgment of the educational 
world? 


Every State that has adopted an 
unabridged dictionary for use in 
its schools has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Webster as the 
standard of pronunciation, in 
answer to questions submitted by 
the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based 
on the New International for pronuncia- 
tion, spelling, compounding, and division 
of words. 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those best fitted to judge. 


It is in accord with 
the best modern 
practice. 


Use it in your own 
schools. 


Write for our 
free booklets 
of interesting 
ways to teach 
the use of the 
dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chal 

dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


RINE, 


For Your 


EYES 


Educational 
Helps 


Bradley’s 


A complete line of the best material available for 
educational purposes. 


Send for our complete catalog of Bradley School Supplies 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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Good Times Together 
(Continued from page 31) 


out of doors, with the Lord of 
Misrule, Father Christmas, and 
Saint Nicholas in charge of 
activities. 


1. A merry group comes bringing 
the Yule log bedecked with holly 
and evergreen and singing ‘‘The 
Christmas Tree’: ! 


‘‘This tree was grown on Christmas 
Day. 
Hail, Old Father Christmas. 
Old and young together say, 
Hail, Old Father Christmas.”’ 


The log, once in place, may be a 
decorative center around which 
the revels take place, or if the 
celebration is held out of doors, it 
can be a burning Yule log. 


2. A group dressed as Christmas 
toys march about the log, 
pantomiming funny antics (games 
and stunts).? 

3. Groups form many circles, 


with about twelve in each circle, 
and dance while they sing ‘Jingle 
Bells.””?2 They wear sleigh bells 
about their ankles that jingle as 
they dance. 


4. A group of boys and girls, as 
many as there is room for, join 
hands in circles around the tree or 
around the Yule log and to the 
refrain of ‘‘Good Night, Ladies,”’ 
they sing: 


sé 


Mer-ry Christmas. 

Mer-ry Christmas. 

Mer-ry Christmas. 

We're going to cheer you now. 
(skipping in a circle) 

Merrily we dance around, 

Dance around, 

Dance around, 

Merrily we dance around, 

Around the Christmas tree.”’ 

(repeat three times) 


5. A group of Mummers give 
“Saint George and the Dragon,”’ * 
or another Christmas story, in 
pantomime. 


6. ‘‘The Wassail Song,’’4 as a 
good-night song, carrying the 
wishes for a happy New Year. 

1 In ‘The Children’s Messiah.” 

2 See ‘“‘Good Times for All Times,” Samuel 
French, New York, for sleigh-bell dance and 

for stunts and games. 

3 National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

4The Christmas carols may be found in 
many different collections and thereare Victor 
records for most of those used in the programs. 


Keeping Christmas in the 
American Town 
(Continued from page 18) 


and the memorable evening is over, 
but the little inmate of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital returns with mem- 
ories that help to bring sunshine 
and cheer into the hospital for 
many weeks to come. 

Last year, in addition to the 
municipal Christmas tree, com- 
munity Christmas trees were 
erected in six different communi- 
ties. A Santa Claus presided over 
each program, the Girl Scouts sang 
Christmas carols and speakers were 


HAPPY SCHOOL HOURS 


Teachers endorse them. 


depend somewhat on lead pencils, especially in the 
first grades, where Dixon’s Beginners’ Pencils bring 


finger-gladness in writing. Experienced Primary 


Pencils are carried by all School Supply Houses. 


Sehool Bureau—Penceil Sales Department 205 J 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Dixon’s Beginners’ 
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provided by the community organi- 
zations. 

The children of the various 
recreation centers are kept busy at 
this season of the year doing their 
bit to make the season a happy one 
for less fortunate children. Christ- 
mas parties and programs are given. 
Scrapbooks are made and old toys 
are repaired and presented to the 
children in the hospitals. Dolls 
are dressed, baskets are filled for 
the poor and the spirit of unselfish- 
ness is inculcated in the minds of 
the children. 


—LotTig A. McDermott, 
Women’s and Girls’ 
Mich. 


Supervisor, 
Activities, Detroit, 


The Kindergarten in 
Americanization 
(Continued from page 23) 


write their names. Later there 
were sand-boxes for the youngest, 
and toys for all, but the way these 
were provided leads to another 
phase of the kindergarten. 

The tuition of the children was 
not enough to even pay the 
teachers’ salaries, so, to meet 
expenses and buy some of the equip- 
ment needed, two entertainments 
were given by the children in the 
‘“‘Wahiawa Theater’ that first 
year. The preparation for these 
had, naturally, to be a part of the 
daily program. We were extremely 
fortunate in having a piano from 
the beginning, but during the rainy 
winter season it almost completely 
‘lost its voice’ in that open build- 
ing. For several days and nights 
before the Christmas entertain- 
ment we had to have electric 
bulbs burning continually inside 
the instrument. 

The first ‘‘show,’’ as the children 
called it, was just before the close 
of school in June. Besides some 
of their regular songs, which were 
included in both of the evening 
programs to give the parents an 
idea of what their children were 
doing, there were paper-costumed 
games, songs and dances. A 
Japanese motion picture filled out 
the remainder of that program. 
One man, we were told, said, 
“‘Those children have learned more 


English and American ways in 
three months than I have in thirty 
years here.’’ The second enter- 
tainment was their Christmas cele- 
bration. Both times the house was 
full to overflowing. With a few 
seasonable touches added, the pro- 
gram was of the same type. We 
had taught the children at first to 
say, “Good morning, Miss Smith,”’ 
and were greeted with a chorus of 
this each day upon our arrival at 
school. The evening of the enter- 
tainment, however, we were sur- 
prised to hear the same salutation. 


The territorial school co-operated 
in a friendly way with us. The 
principal in that district kept in 
touch with us, so that the ground 
covered in the kindergarten would 
prepare the pupils for the first 
grade. in his school the next fall, 
and any of our children who needed 
medical attention were taken to the 
territorial school nurse. The work 
is growing each year, and it is 
proving that the kindergarten- 
trained child is the friendliest, the 
most creative and the _ best-pre- 
pared pupil for later school life. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REP RESENTTIVES 


The GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., Limited 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


129 Adelaide Street West 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


IN THE BETTER 


POSITIONS—Our Field the Entire West 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLE WILLIAM RU 


FFER. Px O 


BRANCH OFFICE 
4ANGE 
MINN 


LUMBER Exc 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Mor DENVER, COLO 


Largest Teacher’s Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “ 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,”’ 


Every teacher needs it. 


exceptionally low price. 


Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten materia! for one or two children at an 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 
49 Murray St. 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


How to Apply and SecurePromo- 
free to members; 50c to non-members. 


Write today for enrollment card and information. 


NEW YORK 


AGIE PRACTICE 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A most practical pencil for first grade pupils. 
minimize the tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with 
a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


Large enough in diameter to 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Pp RR KINDERGARTEN 

NORMAL SCHOOL 
a Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 

Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to 

become nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and play- 

ground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal 

attention. Supervised practice teaching. University 

credits. Send for booklet ‘‘Training Children.” 


Harriot Hamblen Jones, Principal, 25 Huntington Ave., Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Kindergarten—Primary Training 
University Credits 


100 RIVERWAY BOSTON, MASS. 


FORMERLY 
National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College 


NATIONAL COLLEGE 
Or EDUCATION 


Spring Term Opens February 2d 
CATALOG 


Sheridan Road, 


a 
A 


Box E120, 


Evanston, IIl. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. INDUSTRIAL WORK. DORMITORY. 


Address Secretary, 


29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 
Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


Kindergarten, Primary, Playground, Nursery Schools. Accredited. Dormitory 
in best residential district of Hyde Park. Fine equipment. Send for catalog. 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR Box 50 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


, of the Kate Baldwin 
FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
vannah, Georgia 


For information, address 
HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and 
Supervisor of Kindergartens 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


70 Central Park West, Cor. 67th Street 
NEW YORK 


M LLS TRAINING 


SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TEACHERS 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
Two- and three-year courses for kindergarten and pri- 
mary teachers accredited by leading universities to- 
ward degree in Education. High standards. Excellent 
equipment. Exceptional residence facilities. Admission 

September and February. Send today for catalog K C. 


ILLMAN TRAINING SCHOOL 


For Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


Two. and Three-Year Courses 


Residence for Limited Number 


A. T. ILLMAN, Principal, Box K, 4000 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten 
Training School 


11 North Marshall St., Hartford, Conn. 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR —1930-1931 


Catalogue sent on application 


ADVERTISE 


YOUR TRAINING SCHOOL 
IN AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The oldest and most important publication in its 
field—and the only kindergarten periodical reach- 
ing a large number of first grade teachers who 


are logical prospects for kindergarten training. 
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